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From  the  significant  viewpoints  of  ing  the  place  and  function  of  that  institution 
men  and  money,  the  United  States,  it  — firm  believers  in  its  ultimate  fitness  to 
may  reasonably  be  hoped,  has  now  contribute  a  fair  share  towards  social  prog- 
passed  the  peak  of  the  greatest  program  of  ress.  Such  friends  feel,  however,  that  as 
rehabilitation  in  history.  Assuming  that  we  the  public  school  has  become  but  one  chief 
are  at  last  on  a  descending  path,  we  must  agency  of  education,  it  is  not  properly 
recognize  that  there  is  still  a  long  road  to  chargeable  with  sole  responsibility.  What 
travel,  both  in  time  and  in  obstacles  to  be  other  chief  agencies  there  are,  what  is  the 
overcome.  A  retrospective  view  of  the  relative  responsibility  of  each,  and  how 
way  traversed  since  the  termination  of  the  each  is  meeting  that  responsibility  are  in¬ 
great  war  may  disclose  instructive  facts —  timately  related  and  tremendously  im- 
one  such  inescapable  truth  being  that  our  portant  questions;  but  they  are  incidental 
present  tremendous  problem  of  rehabili-  to  this  discussion,  which  is  limited  to  the 
tation,  in  its  enormity  at  least,  is  in  measur-  thesis  that  the  public  school  has  failed  in 
ible  degree  chargeable  to  the  public  school,  measurable  degree  in  service  it  ought  to  give. 
It  has  become  discouragingly  common  to  and  that  one  result  of  such  measure  of 
hear  the  common  school  blamed  for  what-  failure  is  the  enormity  of  our  present 
ever  attacks  or  threatens  the  social  body,  problem  of  rehabilitation. 

Whatever  is  underdone  or  overdone  in  life  No  one  need  underestimate  the  immensity 
sooner  or  later  is  deposited  upon  the  door-  of  that  problem.  One  very  clear  way  of 
step  of  the  public  schoolhouse.  So  common  conceiving  it  is  through  the  already  men- 
has  this  form  of  censure  become  that  genuine  tinned  viewpoints  of  men  and  money.  Early 
friends  of  the  public  school  may  well  hesitate  in  1922  Director  Forbes  of  the  U.  S.  Vet- 
to  join  the  chorus  of  condemnation,  lest  the  erans’  Bureau  reported  1,200,000  claims  on 
public  consciousness  be  dulled  or  the  public  file  with  1,000  new  claims  arriving  daily, 
conscience  calloused  to  vital  though  remedi-  and  an  expenditure  program  at  a  rate  that 
able  shortcomings.  And  yet,  so  long  as  the  would  total  for  the  year  more  than  half 
public  school  remains  the  chief  agency  for  a  billion  dollars.  Various  other  equally 
transmitting  social  inheritance,  and  so  long  startling  statistics  were  given  at  that  time 
as  it  remains  one  chief  agency  of  education,  which,  together  with  many  supplementary 
it  must  continue  subject  to  criticism.  What  data  since,  strikingly  indicate  economic 
its  real  friends  should  insist  upon  is  that  involvements.  Their  remoter  economic  im- 
such  criticism  be  at  all  times  constructive  plications  are  still  but  vaguely  conjectural, 
and  fair.  as  is  likewise  their  profound  social  signi- 

The  public  school  is  not  lacking  in  friends,  ficance. 
and  many  of  them  are  intelligently  dis-  From  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  first 
criminating  to  the  point  of  properly  conceiv-  men  wounded  in  the  great  war  it  has  been 
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the  privilege  of  a  limited  number  of  school 
men  and  women  to  work  with  and  among 
the  disabled  in  hospitals,  in  the  capacity 
of  educational- vocational  teachers  and  coun¬ 
selors.  It  has  been,  in  general,  a  type  of 
work  about  which  little  is  known  to  the 
public.  In  the  early  days  of  rehabilitation, 
the  part  played  by  these  men  and  women 
received  occasional  mention  in  the  press; 
for,  although  the  principle  of  effecting  or 
accelerating  physical  healing  by  means  of 
employment  in  graduated  exercises  in  class¬ 
rooms  and  shops  was  not  new  in  hospital 
practice,  yet  the  program  inaugurated  by 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  was  its  first 
application  upon  a  large  scale.  Hence,  it 
attracted  a  certain  amount  of  notice.  How¬ 
ever,  there  never  has  been  a  time  when  it 
was  not  almost  completely  overshadowed 
by  the  Medical  Corps  to  which  it  was  sup¬ 
plementary;  as  a  result  of  which  educational 
lessons  taught  by  experiences  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  have  not  been  adequately  presented  to 
the  public  to  the  end  of  public  school  im¬ 
provement. 

In  passing  upon  the  eompetency  of  the 
schoolman  to  make  such  presentation — to 
propound  sueh  thesis  as  heretofore  set  forth, 
it  should  be  held  in  mind  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  plan  and  practices  in  rehabilitation 
placed  the  educator  in  the  hospital  in  a 
service  paralleling  closely  that  of  the  doctor, 
attempting  for  the  disabled  man  in  educa¬ 
tional-vocational  therapeutics  what  the 
medical  officer  attempted  in  physical  thera¬ 
peutic  ways,  with  the  added  requirement 
that  the  former  should  also  contribute  to 
the  latter.  But  responsibility  of  the  educa¬ 
tor  in  rehabilitation  far  outran  mere  com¬ 
pliance  with  medical  prescription.  In  the 
first  place,  the  doctor’s  prescription  was 
more  restrietive  than  constructive,  more  sug¬ 
gestive  than  detailed.  In  general,  it  cir¬ 
cumscribed  activity  as  to  time  and  effort 
involved;  it  set  up  desired  results.  But  in 
no  case  in  which  the  medical  officer  properly 
recognized  the  limitations  of  his  profession 
did  it  attempt  to  prescribe  specific  methods 
or  devices  for  attaining  those  results.  It 
recognized,  thus,  the  distinct  field  of  the 


educator,  wherein  his  specific  professional 
training  and  experience  should  function  and 
have  free  play  in  reaching  desirable  ends 
consistent  with  limitations  of  particular 
cases. 

But  those  most  helpful  ends  went  far 
beyond  the  physical  results  projected  by  the 
medical  officer.  The  latter  were  immediate 
results  sought  by  the  educator,  certainly, 
in  common  with  the  doctor;  but  in  addition 
to  these  obligations,  it  was  the  educator’s 
privilege  and  duty  in  seeking  them  to  pro¬ 
ject,  far  beyond  physical  rehabilitation,  the 
disabled  man’s  educational  and  vocational 
future.  So  that  while  the  edueator  aeted 
immediately  upon  prescription  furnished 
by  the  medical  officer,  he  also  pointed  his 
course  far  beyond  the  immediate  future  and 
upon  prognosis  and  prescription  of  his  own 
making.  True,  the  medical  officer  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  latter  in  forecasting  certain  or 
probable  permanent  physical  disabilities; 
but,  given  this,  all  the  professional  zeal  and 
acumen  of  the  schoolman  was  challenged 
to  shape  and  guide  immediate  curative  ac¬ 
tivities  towards  future  vocational  function¬ 
ings.  The  educator  was  called  upon  to  see 
not  only  physical  rehabilitation  as  visioned 
by  the  doctor,  but  to  see  also  far  beyond 
that  the  future  of  the  disabled  man  as  an 
intelligent,  contributing  member  of  society. 

It  followed,  therefore,  that  while  the 
medical  officer  carried  on  his  inquiries  and 
treatments  to  the  end  of  physical  healing  and 
functioning,  the  educator  in  rehabilitation 
service  conducted  his  own  investigations, 
not  only  that  he  might  intelligently  cooper¬ 
ate  in  curative  programs,  but  also  that  he 
might  contribute  to  the  more  distant  goal 
of  educational-vocational  rehabilitation.  It 
is  apparent,  then,  that  the  work  of  the 
educator  in  rehabilitation  has  been,  at  its 
best,  definitely  prevocational  orientation 
and  guidance  of  men  at  the  threshold  of 
new  vocations  or  facing  readjustments  to 
old  ones — in  all  that  prevocational  education 
implies.  In  this  latter  phase  of  his  duties 
especially  has  the  educator  earned  the  right 
to  opinion  and  authoritative  voice,  and 
especially  in  his  intimate  eontact  with  the 
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disabled  man  in  a  more  vital,  more  crucial 
period  than  the  contact  of  any  subsequent 
agency.  For  the  time  of  physical  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  disabled  soldiers  constituted  for  them, 
in  an  educational-vocational  way,  a  veritable 
second  period  of  adolescence. 

Now  it  was  at  this  critical  period,  this  time 
of  physio-psychological  readjustment  to  an 
altered  future — time  when  once  strong  men 
had  become  again  as  children — that  the 
educator  made  his  educational-vocational 
prognosis.  While  the  doctor  was  busy  with 
every  known  means  and  instrument  of 
diagnosis  and  therapeutics,  the  educator 
was  conducting  a  no  less  exhaustive,  though 
less  formal  and  objective,  investigation  and 
course  of  treatment,  matching  the  X-ray 
fluoroscopy  of  the  medical  service  with  a  no 
less  vivid  mental  fluoroscopic  picture.  And 
probably  no  one  except  the  schoolman  so 
employed  has  ever  fully  realized  just  what 
that  exposure  disclosed;  nor  has  any  one  so 
far,  it  seems,  proposed  an  adequate  etiology 
for  the  condition  thus  revealed. 

Since  the  war  we  have  heard  much  in 
general  of  facts  and  figures  concerning  the 
meager  educational  equipmejit  of  the  aver¬ 
age  American.  “A  nation  of  sixth  graders,” 
“twenty-five  per  cent  illiterate,”  “fifty 
per  cent  uneducated” — such  statistics  of 
disturbing  import  are  being  frequently 
iterated  with  the  hope  of  awakening  a  public 
concern  in  our  educational  shortcomings. 
During  more  than  three  years  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion  it  was  my  privilege  to  make  a  careful 
educational — and  vocational — case  study  of 
more  than  4,000  disabled  soldiers,  sailors, 
marines,  and  nurses  representing  every  state 
in  the  Union,  a  study  made  by  individual, 
personal  contact.  Findings  of  this  study 
were  interesting  and  seemingly  significant. 
The  study  showed  that  the  pick  of  young 
manhood  comprising  the  American  army, 
who  came  back  in  such  numbers  broken  and 
disabled  into  our  rehabilitation  hospitals, 
were  but  slightly  beyond  what  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  the  general  public  average  in  school¬ 
ing;  their  average  (arithmetic  mean)  of 
pre-war  schooling  being  7.7  years  (grades). 
When  it  is  recalled  that  that  figure  repre¬ 


sents  the  pre-war  high  tide  of  holding  power 
of  the  public  school,  it  must  be  questioned 
if  the  award  of  sixth-grade  schooling  to  the 
entire  population  is  not  too  liberal.  The 
“average”  man  of  the  group  studied  was 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  although  slightly 
more  than  fifty  per  cent  were  under  twenty- 
five  (median  24.8).  While  he  had  been  out 
of  school  (and  presumably  gainfully  em¬ 
ployed)  for  ten  years  prior  to  the  war,  yet 
he  had  pursued  his  principal  pre-war  em¬ 
ployment  less  than  four  years  (median  3.17). 
Or,  turning  the  statement  around,  more 
than  one  half  had  pursued  their  principal 
pre-war  Employments  less  than  four  years. 

Such  data  cannot  but  be  illuminative  of 
our  present  problem  of  rehabilitation,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  most  significant  com¬ 
ment  upon  the  public  school  as  one  chief 
agency  in  the  education  necessary  for  effec¬ 
tive  citizenship.  But  mere  statistics,  how¬ 
ever  startling  in  their  implications,  can  tell  so 
little  concerning  the  real  educational-voca¬ 
tional  status  of  our  disabled  ex-service  men 
and  women.  The  whole  story  is  sensed 
perhaps  only  by  those  who  have  sat  at  the 
bedside  of  literally  thousands  of  them  while 
they  “talked  out”  their  hopes  and  fears, 
and  who  have  thus  sympathetically  seen 
into  the  lives  of  those  stricken  ones  far 
deeper  than  dry  statistics  can  ever  penetrate 
or  reveal.  As  one  who  has  had  this  privilege 
for  more  than  three  years,  I  most  solemnly 
declare  that  the  real  tragedies  disclosed  in 
the  hospitalization  of  our  war  disabled  have 
not  been  those  of  broken  and  tortured  bodies, 
but  the  deeper,  more  poignant  tragedies 
of  stunted,  mutilated  minds — undeveloped 
mentalities,  unfibered  by  training  to  meet 
and  surmount  disaster,  hesitant  if  not  over¬ 
whelmed  under  the  hurts  of  war.  The  pub¬ 
lic  generally,  whether  by  hospital  visitation 
or  through  the  ubiquitous  eyes  of  the  press, 
has  seen  only  the  distorted  bodies, — pitiful 
stumps  of  formerly  strong  arms  or  legs,  gone 
the  way  of  the  shrapnel;  gaping  body  wounds 
furrowed  by  high-explosive  shell  fragment; 
sunken  sides  and  chests  (with  their  protrud¬ 
ing  Dakin  tubes)  grim  reminders  of  empy¬ 
ema  in  the  wake  of  dread  bullets  or  more 
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dreadful  gases;  ankjdosed  joints  or  atro¬ 
phied,  nerve-cut  limbs.  Such  debris  of  war 
the  public  has  seen  on  hospital  cots  or 
through  the  illuminative  windows  of  the 
public  prints,  but  that  same  public  has 
never  adequately  understood  beyond  those 
wounds  the  even  greater  tragedies  of  stunted, 
withered,  ankylosed  minds!  To  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  the  compassionable  disabilities 
of  war  have  been  and  are  physical,  whereas 
the  enormity  of  our  problem  of  rehabilitation 
is  not  physical,  but  mental.  Distorted, 
broken  bodies  are  tragedies;  they  are  the 
wounds  of  war.  But  withered,  atrophied, 
even  truncated  minds  are  more  than  tragic, 
for  they  are  the  wounds  of  peace!  And 
when  the  one  is  superimposed  upon  the  other 
the  enormity  of  our  problem  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion — even  to  the  cost  extent  of  thousands 
of  men  and  billions  of  dollars — becomes 
grimly  comprehensible. 

It  is  in  no  sense  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  problem  of  putting  the  bulk  of  our  dis¬ 
abled  ex-service  men  and  women  back  into 
productive  employment  and  contented  liv¬ 
ing  would  have  been  comparatively  simple 
if  the  proper  foundation  of  mental  discipline 
and  training  had  been  present.  It  is  the 
wounds  of  peace  that  have  added  immeasur¬ 
ably  to  the  gravity  of  the  problem  presented 
by  the  wounds  of  war.  Not  only  have  the 
former  hindered  ready  readjustment  in 
terms  of  physical  facility,  also  they  have 
severely  retarded  the  will  to  be  and  to  do 
well.  For  the  wounds  of  peace  have  been 
shameful  wounds.  Our  ex-service  disabled 
have  been  proud  of  their  war  wounds;  they 
have  had  every  reason  to  be  so.  But  they 
have  been  terribly  ashamed  of  their  wounds 
of  peace;  and  while  they  have  had  no  real 
reason  for  feeling  so,  that  has  not  altered  the 
matter.  Their  peace  wounds  have  been  to 
them  terrible  reproaches,  shameful  things 
to  be  hidden  from  even  the  most  sympathetic 
gaze — covered  up,  bluffed  over,  ignored. 
But  therein  lies  just  the  difficulty;  they 
cannot  be  ignored.  The  man  or  woman 
who  has  been  vocationally  disabled  must  be 
willing  to  marshall  in  full  basic  equipment, 
whether  ample  or  meager,  upon  which  to 


project  and  build  a  readjustment.  Too 
many  have  been  quite  unwilling  to  do  this. 
Day  after  day  the  wounded,  ashamed  of 
their  scanty  education  and  training,  have 
declined  educational  opportunities,  claiming 
ample  equipment  for  any  exigency  of  the 
future,  day  after  day  to  be  unconsciously 
contradicted  and  betrayed  by  their  language, 
manners,  tastes.  Only  when  their  physical 
wounds  were  closed  and  they  stood  face  to 
face  with  the  stern  demands  of  performanee 
were  they  brought  to  eonfession  of  unpre¬ 
paredness  for  their  new  life  battle. 

Before  war  and  its  wounds,  indeed,  many 
of  them  had  felt  little  or  no  fear  of  the  future 
and  had  little  understood  the  tragedy  of  an 
untrained  mind.  Their  good  strong  bodies 
had  supplied  the  needs  of  their  limited  life 
vision.  But  when  that  bulwark  of  strength 
had  been  suddenly  overthrown  or  under¬ 
mined,  when  their  eonfidence  in  themselves 
had  been  suddenly  destroyed,  when  the 
startling  necessity  for  readjustment  to  a  new 
life  and  new  means  of  living  it  burst  upon 
them,  then  the  eonsciousness  of  an  untrained 
mind  ro.se  like  the  ghost  of  a  squandered 
past  to  plague  them.  How  many  such  have 
I  known!  One  case — not  an  extreme,  but 
a  truly  typical  one — will  illustrate. 

In  a  rehabilitation  hospital  I  chanced 
upon  a  man  who  attracted  me  to  him  by  a 
combination  of  clean-cut  face  and  bearing 
— and  a  depression  that  pretty  well  isolated 
him  from  his  ward  mates.  He  was  thirty- 
six  years  old,  older  than  the  average  soldier 
by  ten  years.  His  left  leg,  from  six  inehes 
below  the  hip  joint,  was  gone  to  fertilize  a 
field  outside  Soissons.  Thus  much  I  learned 
from  the  surgical  record  files;  but  I  could 
learn  nothing  from  him.  He  was  morbid 
and  despondent  and  never  participated  in 
the  “boasting  bees”  common  when  buddies 
congregated  about  some  bed-ridden  soldier’s 
bunk  for  reminiscences.  For  almost  six 
months  I  sought  diligently,  yet  as  unob¬ 
trusively  as  possible,  to  penetrate  the  man’s 
reserve,  throughout  his  wheel-chair  and 
crutch  stages  of  convalescence.  But  for 
almost  six  months  he  evaded  me  whenever 
he  eould  do  so,  and  drew  behind  his  im- 
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penetrable  reserve  when  evasion  was  im¬ 
possible.  Time  and  again  I  thought  I 
detected  a  wistfulness  in  his  bearing,  a 
temptation  to  take  me  into  his  confidence; 
but  as  often  something  caused  him  to  retreat 
behind  his  curtain  of  silence. 

Then  late  one  afternoon  I  found  out  what 
that  something  was,  when  he  surprised  me 
by  hobbling  into  my  office  at  the  close  of 
conference  hour.  He  was  manipulating 
with  difficulty  a  new  leg  and  a  Red  Cross 
cane,  and  tried  bravely  to  smile  as  he  came 
in;  but  the  effort  was  pathetic  rather  than 
mirthful.  I  knew  his  mission  at  once,  for  I 
had  seen  just  the  symptoms  often  before, 
and  I  tried  to  make  the  going  as  easy  as 
possible  for  him.  I  inquired  about  the  new 
leg  (which  was  the  second  attempt  to  fit 
him  in  the  hospital’s  orthopedic  shop),  and 
complimented  him  upon  the  dignified  air 
lent  by  the  cane.  But  he  found  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  participate  in  any  pleasantries.  His 
appearance  might  have  been  that  of  a  crim¬ 
inal  at  confessional.  Quickly  he  caught  up 
my  reference  to  the  artificial  leg. 

“Yes,”  he  blurted  out,  “this  thing  fits  all 
right.  The  stump’s  healed,  but  I’ve  damned 
nigh  wished  it  never  would!” 

“No,  no,  not  that,”  I  remonstrated. 
“What  you  mean  is  that  you  need  a  little 
more  time  before  you’re  discharged.” 

“That’s  it — that’s  just  it,”  he  eagerly 
caught  at  the  suggestion,  and  his  face  flushed 
red  as  he  hurried  on:  “Sir,  for  six  months 
I’ve  dodged  you,  and  lied  to  you.  I  told 
you  I  had  a  good  job  to  go  to.  That’s  a  lie. 
I  told  you  I  had  all  the  education  I  needed — 
and  that’s  a  bigger  lie.  But  I  was  so 
ashamed — so  I  lied  to  you — and  deceived 
you.” 

Of  course  he  had  not  deceived  me,  so  far 
at  least  as  his  claim  of  schooling  had  gone, 
although  I  did  not  tell  him  so.  Instead  I 
let  him  tell  his  story;  there  is  no  relief  for 
such  a  one  like  “talking  out”  his  troubles. 
There  was  little  new  in  his  story — it  was 
just  the  same  that  I  had  listened  to  day  after 
day — the  story  of  a  boy  who  “just  couldn’t 
get  along”  in  the  small  uninteresting  school 
in  which  he  had  been  the  overgrown  one 


boy  in  his  class — “just  couldn’t  seem  to 
get  interested.”  He  had  managed  to  get 
through  the  second  reader;  then  at  twelve 
he  had  run  away  to  “loggin”’  to  be  at  first  a 
camp  boy,  and  later  to  wield  ax  and  saw  in 
capitalizing  the  strength  of  a  healthy  body 
and  a  stout  heart.  He  had  mat^e  what  was 
to  him  “good  money”  until  he  VJ^ent  to  war. 
Now  at  thirty-six  he  found  himself  robbed 
of  much  of  his  former  rugged  strength,  the 
old  confidence  in  physical  ability  gone — and 
a  ten-year-old  shock-head  daughter  eagerly 
awaiting  the  time  when  he  would  quit  the 
hospital  to  make  a  home  for  her!  His  eyes 
were  moist  and  his  hands  trembled  as  he 
produced  from  the  left-hand  pocket  of  his 
o.d.  shirt  a  daguerreotype  of  the  little  girl,  a 
picture  tucked  away  within  the  pages  of  a 
small  Bible — her  gift  to  him  when  he  went 
away  to  war. 

Now,  six  months  before,  he  had  unhesita¬ 
tingly  bared  for  me  to  see  the  leg  stump  in¬ 
flamed  by  infection — and  pride  had  shown 
through  the  tense  suffering  depicted  upon 
his  face.  For  six  months  he  had  hidden  but 
to-day  he  had  in  desperation  bared  his  peace 
wound,  shamefully,  and  heaping  upon  him¬ 
self  much  undeserved  censure.  But  having 
made  a  complete  confession,  having  “got  it 
off  his  chest,”  he  was  ready  and  eager  to 
begin  where  he  should  have  begun  six  months 
before,  where  he  undoubtedly  would  have 
continued  more  than  twenty  years  before, 
had  his  boyhood  school  offered  what  ap¬ 
pealed  to  him  as  worth  while,  if  only  the 
school  of  his  childhood  had  presented  within 
its  realm  even  approximately  the  interests 
and  activities  proffered  by  the  great  beckon¬ 
ing  outside.  For  the  few  weeks  more  he 
remained  in  the  hospital  getting  accustomed 
to  the  new  leg,  he  was  an  indefatigable 
student  of  the  common  branches  of  study; 
and  since  he  knew  and  loved  trees,  he  elected 
to  attempt  the  vocation  of  tree  surgeon,  a 
work  quite  possible  for  him  despite  his 
amputation  (his  instructor  in  this  subject 
was  himself  an  overseas  man  with  a  leg 
less  dependable  than  an  artificial  one,  by 
reason  of  a  shattering  shell  wound).  The 
man’s  month’s  work  in  the  hospital  school 
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was  promising,  and  he  went  on  into  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  proper  with  renewed 
confidence  and  with  prospects  of  being  able 
to  live  up  to  the  expc'^tations  of  the  shock- 
head  daughter. 

Such  cases,  in  salient  features,  might  be 
detailed  well-nigh  endlessly.  I  have  seen 
fine,  clean  American  boys  sitting  beside  their 
beds  surreptitiously  practising  one  syllable 
spelling  or  simple  problems  upon  the  margins 
of  magazines  (which,  by  the  way,  they  were 
unable  to  read),  hiding  their  wounds  of 
peace,  playing  the  solider  still  by  “putting 
up  a  front,”  yet  dreadful  of  the  day  when 
they  should  leave  the  hospital  to  essay  a 
new  vocation  or  even  to  begin  anew  an  old 
one.  I  have  seen  other  fine  American  young 
men — men  who  had  never  faltered  before 
the  best  (or  the  worst)  that  “Jerry”  had  had 
to  offer — stand  trembling  and  perspiring 
before  the  door  of  a  class  in  elementary 
arithmetic.  “Counts,”  they  called  it,  or 
“gozinto” — according  as  it  happened  to  be 
addition  or  division  they  felt  the  need  to 
know.  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  ac¬ 
company  such  young  men  into  their  initial 
classes  much  as  a  parent  accompanies  a 
timid  child  upon  first  admission  to  school. 
Yet  any  man  Jack  of  them  would  go  un¬ 
perturbed  among  grim-faced  surgeons  and 
white-clothed  nurses,  coolly  stretch  himself 
upon  the  operating  table,  and  greet  the 
anesthetist  with  a  smile! 

Invariably  these  young  men  have  gone 
back  to  their  schooling,  after  the  interrup¬ 
tion  of  years,  terribly  ashamed  of  their 
wounds  of  peace  and  bitterly  condemning 
themselves  for  failure  to  profit  in  their  time 
of  childhood  opportunity.  But  were  they 
to  blame.'^  For  the  greatest  part,  emphatic¬ 
ally  NO  I  In  daily  contact  during  more  than 
three  years  with  thousands  of  them,  the 
schoolman  has  had  unparalleled  opportunity 
to  look  deeply  into  their  lives,  to  sense  the 
true  etiology  of  their  tragic  lack  of  mental 
development;  and  he  has  found  that  ex¬ 
planation,  so  far  as  censure  obtains,  gener¬ 
ally  not  in  themselves,  but  in  the  public 
school. 

Statistically,  seventy  per  cent,  of  them 


had  their  only  chance  at  schooling  under 
substantially  small-school  conditions.  This 
is  to  say  that  the  schools  they  attended — 
or  refused  to  attend — never  offered  genuine 
educational  opportunity.  Such  schools  did, 
of  course,  offer  a  sameness  of  chance  to  all 
boys  and  girls,  but  never  an  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  according  to  the  uniqueness  a  de¬ 
mocracy  recognizes  as  the  most  fundamental 
fact  concerning  human  beings. 

Here,  then,  is  the  heart  of  the  indictment 
of  the  public  school;  it  has  lacked  in  holding 
power — in  the  great  matter  of  method,  in¬ 
cluding  subject  matter  and  devices,  and 
their  utilization;  it  has  failed  to  make  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  the  educative  content  of  en¬ 
vironment,  of  the  educative  content  at  the 
command  of  its  big  and  little  brothers  in  the 
great  family  of  educational  institutions  and 
agencies.  This  is  the  weakness  of  the  public 
school  in  toto,  but  that  weakness  becomes 
calamitous  under  small-school  conditions. 
In  attempting  to  say  why  their  childhood 
schooling  was  so  meager,  of  course  our  dis¬ 
abled  have  offered  a  diversity  of  explana¬ 
tion.  Undoubtedly  the  occasional  plea  of 
necessity  early  to  become  a  breadwinner  for 
parent  or  other  dependent  was  honest.  But 
whatever  garb  worn  by  the  general  run  of 
explanation,  when  stripped  to  bare  fact, 
almost  invariably  the  same  ugly  body  of 
truth  appeared — ugly  for  our  boasted  educa¬ 
tional  system:  lack  of  holding  power  of  the 
school  in  terms  of  material  content  and 
method  of  utilizing  it — poor,  barren,  isolated, 
small-school  conditions. 

We  hear  many  explanations  of  public 
school  ineffectiveness.  Educationists  are 
busy  enumerating  causes;  and  correctly 
enumerating  them  as  far  as  they  go  in  most 
cases.  Yet  the  nuclear  weakness  that  has 
revealed  itself  in  the  experiences  of  our 
disabled  is  that  of  the  small  school,  char¬ 
acterized  as  a  type  by  its  ill-adapted  site, 
inadequate  buildings  and  equipment,  its 
inexperienced,  underpaid,  overworked,  and 
unsupervised  teacher.  Lastly  and  largely 
in  consequence  of  the  foregoing,  its  narrow, 
shallow,  colorless  curriculum  is  limited 
substantially  to  memorizable  content  of 
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the  three  R’s — and  leads  the  average  child 
to  its  concomitant  three  D’s  of  drill,  deaden¬ 
ing,  and  disgust!  Why  should  not  normal 
children  rebel  and  run  away  from  such  a 
mockery  of  a  school?  It  is  not  here  claimed 
that  the  small-unit  is  all  that  ails  the  public 
school;  but  it  is  a  fixed  conviction  that  the 
little-unit  organization  is  conducive  to  every 
fundamental  weakness  with  which  the  public 
school  may  be  beset. 

But  it  has  been  said  that  criticism  of  the 
public  school  should  be  constructive  and 
fair.  Another  way  of  saying  this  is  to  say 
that  it  should  be  intelligently  discriminating. 
Frequently  the  public  school  most  needs 
defense  against  well-meaning  but  wrong¬ 
thinking  friends.  To  indict  the  public 
school  by  charging  to  it  vital  weaknesses 
does  not  necessarily  say  that  the  public 
school  is  wholly  accountable  for  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  those  weaknesses,  or  responsible 
entirely  for  their  eradication.  There  are 
some  things  that  the  public  school  can  and 
ought  to  do  for  its  own  betterment;  but 
there  are  other  equally  needed  reforms 
which  it  is  impotent  to  effect  unaided. 

Fundamentally  the  public  school  is  an 
institution  of  social  progress  through  its 
function  of  selective  transmission.  That  is 
to  say,  the  chief  function  of  the  public  school 
is  to  transmit  those  things  which  society 
values  most  highly  in  its  development,  not 
to  initiate  or  originate  those  things — actually 
not  even  to  judge  and  select  those  things 
which  are  to  be  transmitted.  Its  chief 
mission  in  life  is  to  lift  the  coming  generation 
from  foot-level  and  launch  it  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  present  generation — to  do 
this  by  passing  on  that  which  the  present 
generation  has  inherited  or  wrought  and 
considers  most  contributory  to  its  loftiest 
ideals,  and  to  do  that  most  expeditiously 
and  effectively.  True,  effective  educational 
leadership  ought  to  exercise  a  weighty  in¬ 
fluence  in  selection;  yet,  in  the  final  analysis, 
the  public  school  is  creative  only  of  method. 
Here  is  its  distinctive  field.  Herein  it 
should  ceaselessly  strive  to  achieve  better¬ 
ment  through  utilization  of  material  content 
and  devices  most  significant  in  the  life  of 


the  time.  Only  by  so  doing  does  it  insure 
the  continuity  of  instinctive  activities  of 
childhood  with  environment.  Only  by  so 
doing  may  it  immeasurably  strengthen  its 
holding  power.  This  is  the  chief  respect  in 
which  the  public  school  is  properly  held 
accountable  for  past  failure  and  responsible 
for  future  betterment.  This  is  the  chief 
respect  in  which,  as  has  already  been  said, 
it  is  indicted  for  failure  in  service  to  those 
who  have  come,  through  no  material  fault 
of  their  own,  to  constitute  an  immeasurable 
charge  upon  society. 

But  method,  in  all  of  its  implications,  is 
only  one  factor  in  the  institution  of  the 
public  school.  Moreover,  no  method  may 
be  effective  under  impossible  conditions, 
such,  for  example,  as  obtain  in  the  isolated, 
small-unit  type  of  school.  Yet  the  public 
school  is  neither  chiefly  accountable  for 
those  execrable  conditions  nor  chiefly  respon¬ 
sible  for  their  removal.  To  put  into  the 
hands  of  society  its  tools  of  workmanship 
with  great  facility  of  usage  the  public  school 
is  properly  chargeable;  but  for  its  material 
of  workmanship,  and  for  its  use  of  and  atti¬ 
tude  toward  that  material  in  terms  of  pro¬ 
duct,  other  agencies  must  properly  bear  the 
brunt  of  responsibility.  For,  considering 
the  whole  life  of  the  individual  (and  the 
whole  life  must  be  considered),  the  public 
school  is  not  the  chief  agency  of  education. 
Possibly  it  never  was  that,  but  if  it  was,  it 
has  lost  prestige  to  that  extent.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  the  public  school  has  retrograded. 
It  has  not.  On  the  other  hand,  undoubt¬ 
edly  its  progress  has  been  practically  unin¬ 
terrupted.  However,  other  institutions  and 
agencies  seem  to  have  outstripped  it — other 
agencies  pregnant  with  educational  values 
in  terms  of  adult  thought  and  action.  Hence, 
we  may  truthfully  say  that  of  the  education 
that  affects  adult  thought  and  eventuates  in 
action,  the  public  school  has  ceased  to  be 
(if  it  ever  was)  the  chief  contributing  institu¬ 
tion.  And  it  is  such  adult  thought  and  its 
resultant  action  that  preponderantly  con¬ 
ditions  social  progress,  that  determines,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  just  what  shall  be  taught  in  the  public 
school,  and,  largely,  under  what  conditions 
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it  shall  be  taught,  that  determines,  in  fact, 
the  status  of  the  public  school  in  all  except 
method,  and  its  influence,  good  or  bad,  is 
mighty  even  therein.  This  extra-school 
education,  which  enjoys  so  nearly  omni¬ 
potence  through  its  conditioning  of  adult 
thought  and  action,  comes  preponderantly 
not  from  any  organized  educational  source, 
but  from  other  institutions  and  agencies — 
big  brothers  of  the  public  school.  To  be 
more  specific,  they  are  the  press,  the  movies, 
social  contacts,  and  various  others  impos¬ 
sible  of  placement  in  order  of  potency  and 
consequent  responsibility. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  then,  that  construc¬ 
tive,  fair,  and  discriminating  friends  of  the 
public  school  absolve  it  not  from  the  charge 
of  inadequacy  approaching  criminality,  but 
largely  from  the  charge  of  chief  responsibility 
for  educational  phases  wherein  its  potency  is 
intrinsically  minor  to  that  of  other  agencies 
or  institutions.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
public  school  must  be  absolved  for  chief 
blame  even  for  prevalence  of  its  own  inef¬ 
fective,  enervating,  anemic  small-school 
conditions.  To  look  to  the  school  chiefly 
for  reorganization  into  larger  and  more  ef¬ 
fective  units  is  to  expect  its  elevation  by  its 
own  bootstraps.  Possibly  the  thought  in¬ 
tended  here  may  be  elucidated  by  recalling 
that  the  public  school  is  the  PUBLIC’S 
school.  It  is  the  servant,  not  the  master. 
It  is  mainly  through  the  public  that  the 
public’s  school  must  be  improved.  The 
public  school  can  do  little  for  immediate 
public  betterment.  To  repeat,  only  through 
the  chief  function  of  transmission  does  the 
school  materially  uplift  the  public,  by 
con.serving  to  the  coming  generation  that 
which  is  most  worth  while  in  social  develop¬ 
ment;  and  that  is  a  process  the  fruits  of 
which  may  be  measured  only  in  years. 
More  immediate  betterment  must  be 
wrought  by  agencies  more  facile,  more  fluid 
in  action  and  in  influence,  agencies  organized 
persistently  to  penetrate  into  the  very 
strongholds  of  conservatism  and  stagnation, 
agencies  less  subservient  to  public  stand- 
pat-ism  than  is  the  public  school. 

This,  then,  is  the  heart  of  the  defense  that 


may  be  made  for  the  public  school.  No  fair 
criticism  of  that  institution  may  be  made  if 
these  fundamental  facts  are  ignored;  really 
constructive  criticism  is  rare  when  these 
same  facts  are  overlooked,  as  they  so  often 
are.  One  example  may  well  illustrate  the 
whole  mistaken  tendency.  Recently  in 
a  widely  disseminated  pronouncement  a 
prominent  educationist,  sincerely  anxious 
to  be  helpful  to  the  public  school,  based  his 
expectation  of  betterment  chiefly  upon  the 
hope  for  better  teachers.  He  looked  to  see, 
as  if  by  some  magical  process,  a  corps  of 
born  teachers  appear,  who  will  teach  for  the 
love  of  the  work,  inspired  and  sustained  by 
the  sweetness  of  service.  Utopian  hope! 
Pursuing  his  chimera,  however,  he  sounded 
a  call  to  the  young  womanhood  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  volunteer  and  dedicate  their  service 
to  education  even  as  they  came  forward 
upon  the  call  to  war.  The  sheer  absurdity 
of  such  an  appeal  seems  egregious.  Consider 
for  a  moment  the  two  cases.  In  the  case 
of  war — in  characteristic  grandiloquence, 
“The  country  was  afire  with  the  flames  of 
sudden,  obvious  danger.  An  awakened 
patriotic  press  flaunted  the  flag  from  every 
first  page.  Bugles  blared.  Brothers,  hus¬ 
bands,  sweethearts,  khaki  clad,  were  march¬ 
ing  hearts  and  feet  in  beat  with  the  roll  and 
throb  of  drums!’’  That  is  to  say,  the  call 
then  was  for  young  women  to  work  with 
hands  as  well  as  with  hearts  and  heads — ser¬ 
vice  in  groups — action — danger. 

Contrast  with  that  the  content  of  this 
other  call:  long  winters  in  isolated,  sparsely 
.settled  districts,  without  hope  even  of  con¬ 
genial  companionship;  at  best  but  half- wel¬ 
come  lodger  in  a  home  where  there  are  only 
bare  necessities  and  little  or  nothing  of  real 
comforts  (for  in  many  rural  districts  the 
“better  families’’  utterly  refuse  to  “board 
the  teacher”);  late  night  hours  of  prepara¬ 
tion  for  to-morrow’s  onerous  task;  longer 
day  hours  of  that  task  of  patient  effort  with 
all  the  way  from  a  handful  to  a  houseful  of 
pupils  scattered,  quite  commonly,  through¬ 
out  the  eight  grades;  shabby  little  box-shack 
of  a  schoolhouse,  set  down  in  a  piece  of 
abandoned  land,  with  outside  toilets  inno- 
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cent  of  sanitation  or  seclusion;  classrooms 
cross-lighted  from  blindless  windows;  un¬ 
jacketed  stove  in  the  center  of  the  room, 
ranged  round  with  a  confusion  of  rickety 
unadjustable  desks . Exaggera¬ 

tion?  An  hour’s  drive  from  metropolitan 
centers  will  discover  such  conditions  through 
out  this  boastful  America.  Such  schools 
wound  as  surely  as  war,  though  insinuous, 
intangible,  submarine  in  methods  of  attack. 
Seventy  per  cent  of  our  war  disabled  are 
mutiles  of  substantially  such  school  condi¬ 
tions.  Such  schools  inflict  wounds  more 
fearful  than  the  wounds  of  war,  for  they 
stifle  and  stun  the  very  spirit  of  youth. 
What  patriotic  summons  can  call  and  keep 
two  hundred  thousand  talented,  trained 
young  women  in  life  consecration  to  service 
in  such  holes  of  hopelessness?  The  delight¬ 
ful  naivete  of  such  an  appeal! 

After  all,  why  should  two  hundred  thous¬ 
and  young  women  do  such  a  thing?  The 
sacrifice  would  be  certain  and  too  great  for 
the  good  possible  of  accomplishment.  Not 
even  the  best  teacher  can  achieve  more  than 
mediocrity  under  those  conditions.  Such 
schools  are  habited  by  teachers  and  pupils 
for  only  one  reason — for  the  same  reason 
that  the  bleak  shores  of  Tierra  del  Fuegian 
islands  hold  their  wandering  tribe  of  Onas, 
clad  in  a  coating  of  whale  oil  and  a  seal-skin 
garment  hung  on  the  windward  side.  They 
can  do  no  better,  or  have  not  yet  learned 
to  do  better — which  amounts  to  the  same 
thing.  Such  schools  have  marred  thousands 
of  fine  American  youths;  their  marks  loom 
large  in  our  problem  of  rehabilitation.  Why 
seek  to  perpetuate  and  multiply  that  trag¬ 
edy? 

Better  teachers  are  needed;  yes,  and  better 
teachers  will  be  forthcoming  when  conditions 
bid  effectively  for  their  services.  But  they 
will  not  come  motivated  solely,  or  even 
mainly,  by  any  form  of  fanatical  consecra¬ 
tion.  Nor  should  they.  Such  schools  should 


be  uplifted  or  uprooted;  indeed,  yes,  but  that 
is  not  going  to  be  done  by  any  sacrifice  of 
young  womanhood  upon  the  altar  of  service. 
It  is  not  going  to  be  done,  let  it  be  repeated, 
chiefly  through  the  school  itself.  Such 
schools  possess  no  magical  bootstraps  by 
means  of  which  to  overthrow  or  supersede 
the  law  of  social  gravitation. 

All  of  this  does  not  mean  that  the  case  is 
hopeless;  indeed  the  situation  is  quite  hope¬ 
ful,  if  approached  in  the  proper  manner. 
The  public  school  may  be  materially  up¬ 
lifted,  and  that  comparatively  quickly, 
through  the  uplifting  of  the  public.  Power¬ 
ful  semi-institutions  and  agencies  exist, 
possessing  remarkable  influence  over  the 
public;  continually  that  influence  is  seen 
molding  and  directing  currents  of  public 
opinion  in  unceasing  flow.  Unfortunately 
those  influences  have  been  seldom  united 
upon  any  objective  of  supreme  worth,  so 
that  much  of  their  power  has  been  lost 
among  conflicting,  contending  forces.  Oc¬ 
casionally  there  has  been  a  focusing  of  action; 
and  then  public  opinion,  so  molded  and 
directed,  has  become  powerful,  effective  per¬ 
formance.  If  only  such  concentrated  in¬ 
fluence  could  be  enlisted  in  guidance  and 
support  of  the  public  school!  Indeed,  there 
are  now  evidences  that  such  a  movement 
may  be  in  inception:  former  tricklings  here 
and  there  now  multiplying  through  the 
columns  of  the  more  substantial  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  press;  gropings  towards  a  better 
light  in  the  film  world.  If  only  all  the  big 
brothers  of  the  public  school  would  recog¬ 
nize  their  potency!  If  only  they  would 
acknowledge  their  moral-educational  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  organize  effectively  to  meet 
that  responsibility!  To  be  sure,  if  only  the 
public  school  could  supply  leadership  to  en¬ 
list  and  concentrate  those  forces  to  that 
service !  Then,  surely,  would  few  youths  go 
out  into  the  world  as  heretofore,  marked 
with  such  wounds  of  peace. 


THE  FIRST  INTERNATIONAL  WORKERS’  EDUCATION 

CONFERENCE 

Gladys  Boone 


Belgium  has  always  occupied  a 
I  unique  place  among  European  na¬ 
tions,  for  its  geographic  situation 
makes  it  the  meeting  place  of  North  and 
South  and  has  often  made  it  Europe’s  battle¬ 
ground.  It  is  significant  that  from  Brus¬ 
sels  went  forth  the  call  to  the  First  Inter¬ 
national  Workers’  Education  Conference, 
which  was  held  at  the  Ecole  Ouvriere  Suphi- 
eure  on  August  16  and  17,  1922.  For  this 
was  a  meeting  of  people  who  were  convinced 
that  disasters  such  as  the  last  clash  of  armies 
on  the  soil  of  Belgium  and  northern  France 
could  only  be  averted  if  the  peoples  of  the 
world  understood  national  and  international 
problems  and  had  the  will  to  solve  them. 

As  early  as  1913,  Belgium  had  realized 
that  despite  differing  conditions  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  countries,  many  problems  of  adult 
workers’  education  w’ere  common  to  all 
countries  and  that  we  could  help  each  other 
in  the  solution  of  those  problems.  A  pre¬ 
liminary  conference  was  held  in  Brussels 
and  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  full  conference 
as  soon  as  arrangements  could  be  made.  The 
representatives  of  England,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Belgium, 
who  gathered  at  that  preliminary  meeting, 
would  have  been  astonished  had  any  one 
suggested  that  it  would  be  nine  years  before 
those  arrangements  could  be  completed, 
and  that  the  setting  of  the  Conference  would 
be  so  changed,  that  the  workers  now  had  to 
face  the  problem  of  rebuilding  a  ruined 
Europe  as  well  as  the  problem  of  remodelling 
the  social  order.  We  got  glimpses  of 
Europe’s  wounds  when  we  learned  that 
though  Austria  had  been  a  leader  in  workers’ 
education,  no  Austrian  delegates  were  able 
to  attend  the  Conference,  as  they  could 
not  afford  the  railroad  fare,  and  when  the 
German  delegates  told  how  all  their  excellent 


organization  for  workers’  education,  from 
their  450  local  committees  to  the  Central 
Labor  College  in  Berlin,  had  been  swept 
away  during  the  years  of  conflict  so  that  they 
had  to  make  a  new  start. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  August  delegates 
began  to  arrive  at  the  Belgian  Resident 
Labor  College,  which  is  housed  in  a  three- 
story  building,  surrounded  by  lovely  grounds 
about  ten  miles  from  Brussels  on  the  his¬ 
toric  Chaus  see  de  Waterloo.  Floating  over 
the  entrance  to  the  main  building  was  the 
Socialist  flag,  symbol  of  the  auspices  under 
which  the  College  was  started,  but  also 
symbolic  of  the  spirit  of  international  union 
which  had  inspired  Belgium  to  call  a  confer¬ 
ence  which  should  help  to  heal  the  breaches 
caused  by  the  World  War,  and  typical  of  the 
attitude  which  prompted  the  Swiss  organiza¬ 
tion  to  offer  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their 
Austrian  comrades. 

Most  of  the  delegates  met  in  Antwerp  on 
the  fifteenth  to  see  the  exhibition  of  workers’ 
education  literature  from  all  countries. 
After  a  preliminary  meeting  on  the  evening 
of  the  fifteenth  to  decide  on  a  program  and  to 
elect  a  committee  of  three,  Henry  de  Man  of 
Belgium,  Carl  Korn  of  Germany,  and  Fred 
Hall  of  England,  to  conduct  the  meetings, 
the  serious  business  of  the  Conference  began 
on  Wednesday,  August  16th.  More  than 
thirty  delegates  were  gathered  to  represent 
eleven  countries  and  twenty-five  organiza¬ 
tions  carrying  on  workers’  education  in 
connection  with  the  trade  union,  political, 
and  cooperative  organizations  of  the  world. 
Each  delegate  gave  a  brief  account  of  the 
work  of  his  organization  and  from  these  re¬ 
ports  and  the  questions  which  were  asked  at 
a  later  meeting,  we  learned  that  there  were 
many  striking  contrasts  in  the  situation  in 
the  various  countries,  but  that  we  all  had 
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common  problems  and  that  all  our  scattered 
and  heretofore  isolated  experiments,  suc¬ 
cesses,  and  failures,  could  contribute  to  their 
solution.  The  delegates  smiled  at  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  American  “hustle,”  because  the 
report  for  the  United  States  was  given  at 
what  seemed  like  a  rate  of  fifty  miles  an 
hour.  In  reality,  the  secretary  of  the  Work¬ 
ers’  Education  Bureau  was  struggling  val¬ 
iantly  to  compress  the  record  of  a  new,  widely 
scattered,  uncoordinated,  but  live  move¬ 
ment  into  the  brief  space  of  five  minutes. 
It  seemed  a  far  cry  from  the  scattered  Amer¬ 
ican  experiments  to  the  closely  cofirdinated, 
centralized  system  in  Belgium,  where  the 
Central  Committee  for  Workers’  Education 
is  supported  jointly  by  the  Belgian  Labor 
Party,  the  Trade  Unions,  and  the  Coopera¬ 
tives,  and  where  the  pyramid  of  Workers’ 
Schools  rises  from  the  base  of  Socialist 
extension  classes  to  its  peak,  the  Resident 
Labor  College.  And  there  seemed  to  be  a 
great  gulf  between  New  York  State,  with 
its  Lusk  Laws  aimed  at  the  school  which  has 
probably  cared  for  one  half  of  the  worker 
students  in  this  country,  to  the  Belgian 
Labor  College  subsidized  by  the  State  as  a 
school  of  social  service,  because  the  Belgian 
Government  has  recognized  the  training  of 
trade  union  leaders  as  a  service  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  England,  despite  the  clash  of 
opinion  between  the  Labor  College  group, 
which  supports  entirely  independent  work¬ 
ing-class  education  and  the  Workers’  Educa¬ 
tional  Association  group,  which  cooperates 
with  the  universities,  seemed  fortunate  in 
having  one  national  language  and  common 
national  traditions.  Belgium  and  Switzer¬ 
land  struggle  to  provide  for  the  needs  of 
several  racial  groups,  and  this  problem  looms 
large  in  the  United  States  with  its  polyglot 
population. 

But  these  local  differences  seemed  in¬ 
significant  in  comparison  with  the  similarity 
of  the  aims  of  the  delegates  and  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  problems  involved  in  workers’  education 
the  world  over.  Everywhere  the  workers 
are  tired,  often  they  are  apathetic  and  un¬ 
interested  in  education,  and  this  is  as  true 
of  the  leaders,  who  are  absorbed  in  ever 


present  problems  about  hours  and  wages, 
as  it  is  of  the  rank  and  file.  It  was  gener¬ 
ally  agreed  that  two  types  of  education  were 
needed,  one  liberally  spiced  with  entertain¬ 
ment,  which  should  arouse  the  interest  of  the 
masses  and  perhaps  lead  them  on  to  the 
second  type,  to  the  study  courses  provided 
for  the  small  minority  of  serious  students. 
Everyone  was  facing  the  task  of  teaching 
ignorant,  untrained,  unplastic  grown-up 
people  who  had  a  wealth  of  experience  but 
who  were  unpractised  in  concentration,  in 
connected  thought  over  a  wide  field.  Where 
can  be  found  the  teachers  who  will  be  ade¬ 
quate  to  tackle  this  pedagogical  problem?  Is 
it  possible  to  find  textbooks  useful  for  work¬ 
ers’  classes?  How  can  we  provide  access  to 
well-equipped  libraries?  These  were  a  few 
of  the  subjects  on  which  the  delegates  ex¬ 
changed  mutually  helpful  information.  We 
learned  of  the  German  experiment  to  give 
a  three-year  course  for  students  who  had 
come  up  through  the  Labor  Schools,  and  who 
in  turn  wished  to  become  teachers,  and  of 
successful  Eng’ish  summer  schools. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  discussions  of 
the  Conference  centered  around  the  interna¬ 
tional  exchange  of  students.  The  Belgian 
Labor  College  has  arranged  for  its  students 
to  visit  other  countries  during  their  term  of 
residence  at  the  school  and  has  also  ex¬ 
changed  students  with  Ruskin  College,  Ox¬ 
ford.  Switzerland,  having  no  resident  col¬ 
lege  of  its  own,  has  sent  students  to  the 
Frankfurt  Academy.  It  was  suggested  that 
an  attempt  should  also  be  made  to  arrange 
international  exchanges  of  teachers.  The 
results  of  the  experiments  already  tried  had 
been  so  marked  that  everyone  felt  that  the 
difficulty  of  the  present  exchange  situation 
must  be  surmounted  and  that  this  method 
of  developing  international  understanding 
must  be  continued  at  all  costs.  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  to  Miss  Kaemmerer,  representative 
of  the  Amsterdam  Trade  Union  Interna¬ 
tional  at  the  Conference,  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  raise  a  levy  for  international 
educational  purposes. 

No  conference  is  complete  without  resolu¬ 
tions.  The  first  resolution  of  the  Brussels 
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Conference,  after  welcoming  the  important 
work  which  is  being  done  for  workers’  educa¬ 
tion,  appealed  “to  the  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  labor  organizations,  industrial,  politi¬ 
cal,  and  cooperative,  to  continue  this  work 
with  all  their  energy  for  the  furthering  of  the 
economic  and  political  emancipation  of  the 
working  class.”  A  second  resolution  called 
on  the  **Centrale  d’ Education  Ouvriere  of 
Belgium  to  take  steps  to  insure  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  relations  between  the  organizations 
here  represented,  until  the  holding  of  the 
next  conference,  which  it  is  decided  shall 
be  held  two  years  hence,  and  to  consult  with 
the  Amsterdam  Trade  Union  International 
on  the  possibility  of  creating  a  permanent 
clearing  house  for  the  International  Work¬ 
ers’  Education  Movement.”  Miss  Kaem- 
merer,  on  behalf  of  the  Amsterdam  Trade 
Union  International,  undertook  to  publish 
a  report  of  the  Conference  which  will  appear 
early  in  the  spring,  and  after  that  it  only 
remained  to  pay  a  well-deserved  tribute  to 


our  chairman,  Henry  de,  Man,  secretary  of 
the  Belgian  Centrale  d*Education  Ouvrihre. 
The  conference  owed  its  origin  largely  to  his 
initiative  and  much  of  its  success  was  due 
to  his  linguistic  ability  and  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  the  workers’  education  move¬ 
ment  all  over  the  world. 

What  is  the  significance  of  bringing  to¬ 
gether  the  wide-spread  movements  for  adult 
workers’  education?  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  teachers  in  this  field  have,  by 
empirical  methods,  approached  a  technique 
which  is  in  line  with  modern  educational 
theory.  But  there  is  a  further  significance. 
It  has  become  a  truism  to  say  that  the  world 
is  now  the  economic  unit,  but  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  international  dependence  is  far  from 
being  fully  developed.  The  delegates  to  the 
Brussels  Conference  felt  that  their  meeting 
at  the  Belgian  Labor  College  had  made  a 
contribution!  to  this  development  by  work¬ 
ing  toward  common  ideals  in  working-class 
education. 


THE  MEANING  OF  BEHAVIORISTIC  PSYCHOLOGY  FOR 

EDUCATION 

J.  Herbert  Blackhurst 


IN  FORMULATING  educational  me¬ 
thods,  one  is  certain  to  be  influenced  by 
the  accepted  psychology  of  the  day.  For 
example,  when  the  mind  was  considered  as 
having  innate  powers,  such  as  retaining, 
perceiving,  recalling,  attending,  associating, 
willing,  etc.,  by  means  of  which  it  received, 
through  sensations,  the  material  presented 
by  the  outer  world,  worked  upon  it,  each 
faculty  according  to  its  own  powers,  and 
synthesized  the  products  in  such  a  way  as 
to  form  knowledge,  educational  methods 
were  adopted  which  would  separately  train 
these  mental  units.  Now  that  the  doctrine 
of  ready-made  faculties  has  been  discarded, 
educators  are  seeking  a  psychology  upon 
which  to  formulate  educational  methods. 
Behavioristic  psychology  seems  to  offer 
many  suggestions.  So  long  as  we  separate 


the  organism  into  body  and  mind,  just  so 
long  must  the  mind  be  considered  as  a 
mysterious  non-physical  something  possess¬ 
ing  powers  by  means  of  which  the  exciting 
stimuli  are  transformed  into  various  mental 
products.  The  Behaviorist  would  assert: 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  mind  in  this  sense 
of  the  word;  a  mental  phenomenon  is  en¬ 
tirely  the  result  of  neuro-physical  activity. 

To  conceive  of  mentality  solely  as  the 
product  of  neuro-physical  activity  has  a 
deep  significance  for  education.  For,  if 
thinking  is  but  one  form  of  neuro-physical 
activity,  i.  e.,  an  implicit  reaction,  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  once  arises  as  to  the  relation  of  these 
internal  thought-activities  to  the  external 
or  more  explicit  activities.  May  it  not  be 
that  they  mutually  influence  each  other? 
James  has  told  us  that  our  external  reac- 
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tions  influence  our  emotions.  If  this  is  so, 
and  I  think  but  few  would  be  inclined  to 
doubt  it,  may  it  not  well  be  that  this  in¬ 
fluence  extends  farther  than  mere  moment¬ 
ary  emotion  or  temporary  attitude  and  in¬ 
cludes  life-long  attitudes  as  well?  Then, 
too,  may  it  not  also  affect  the  more  cogni¬ 
tive  side  of  mental  activity?  Can  one  as  a 
child,  for  example,  persistently  tell  that 
which  is  false  and  later  in  life,  through  the 
process  of  rationalization,  develop  strong 
scruples  against  lying?  Does  not  our  ex¬ 
perience  rather  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  will 
first  be  necessary  for  the  individual  to 
change  completely  his  reaction  patterns 
with  respect  to  falsehood  and  then  upon  the 
basis  of  those  new  reactions  build  an  ideal 
with  respect  to  veracity?  One’s  attitude 
toward  veracity  may  be  as  much  the  result 
of  having  developed  desirable  reaction  pat¬ 
terns  as  it  is  the  result  of  having  rationally 
considered  the  ethics  of  the  question.  In 
other  words,  may  it  not  be  that  our  actions 
influence  our  thinking  in  quite  as  real  a  sense 
as  our  thinking  influences  our  actions? 
These  possibilities  are  strengthened  by  the 
acceptance  of  behavioristic  psychology. 

The  older  institutions  seem  to  have,  dur¬ 
ing  their  long  experience,  empirically  learned 
of  this  mutual  interaction  of  attitudes  and 
actions.  For  example,  military  men  do  not 
begin  developing  the  soldier’s  attitude  to¬ 
ward  discipline  by  appealing  directly  to  his 
rational  powers.  Instead  they  require  him 
to  go  through  that  which  seems  to  him  to  be 
purely  perfunctory  reactions  in  response 
to  specified  stimuli.  This  in  time  seems 
to  give  him  the  desired  attitude  in  spite  of 
intellectual  rebellion.  To  generalize,  it  is 
probable  that  our  attitudes  are  so  and  so 
because  we  have  acted  so  and  so  as  well  as, 
as  is  the  common  belief,  we  act  so  and  so 
because  in  the  past  we  have  thought  in  a 
given  manner. 

Hence  we  see  the  importance  of  building 
up  desirable  reaction  patterns  early  in  the 
life  of  the  child.  It  is  very  wrong  to  allow 
the  youth  to  act  in  a  manner  unbecoming 
the  ethics  of  an  adult,  and  then  expect  him 
to  mend  his  ways  because  when  a  later  stage 


is  reached  he  is  lectured  about  right  ways 
of  acting.  He  has  not  built  up  the  appro¬ 
priate  patterns  of  reaction  and  in  this  less 
plastic  stage  it  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  to  do 
so.  At  least  it  will  take  more  than  lectur¬ 
ing;  it  will  require,  also,  appropriate  acting 
on  his  part. 

It  would  seem  to  the  writer,  too,  that 
the  acceptance  of  behavioristic  psychology 
would  do  much  to  break  down  the  doctrine 
of  formal  discipline.  Under  its  guidance  we 
would  find  ourselves  no  longer  trying  to 
train  some  non-physical  entity,  but  rather 
developing  specific  neural  bonds  or  definite 
abilities.  We  could  no  longer  justify  the 
teaching  of  subjects  to  develop,  during  their 
study,  abilities  that  were  seldom  needed 
outside  of  the  schoolroom,  while  civic  and 
social  abilities  were  almost  entirely  ne¬ 
glected.  In  other  words,  it  would  give  us  a 
basis  for  evaluating  the  units  of  any  given 
curriculum. 

Methods  would  also  come  in  for  their 
share  of  modification.  For  example,  we 
find  two  widely  different  points  of  view  as 
to  the  teaching  of  the  fundamentals  of  arith¬ 
metic.  Some  would  maintain  that  in  teach¬ 
ing  these  every  effort  should  be  made  to  give 
the  child  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
process,  while  others  would  purposively 
avoid  any  effort  at  rationalization  during 
this  period  of  arithmetical  training.  It  is 
entirely  in  keeping  with  the  point  of  view  of 
the  behaviorist  to  say  that  arithmetical 
ability  consists  in  the  formation  of  the  right 
neural  bonds  in  a  given  arithmetical  situa¬ 
tion.  Errors  result  when  the  neural  impulse 
passes  over  the  wrong  synapse  as  when  the 
child  says  nine  times  eight  equals  sixty-four 
rather  than  seventy-two.  The  teacher  who 
attempts  to  analyze  the  meaning  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  “nine  times  eight”  so  that  the  child 
sees  it  as  nine  bundles  of  eight  each,  is 
likely  later  to  find  the  child  saying  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  stimulus  nine  times  eight,  eight 
times  eight  are  sixty -four  and  eight  more  are 
seventy-two,  thus  using  two  bonds  in  the 
place  of  one.  In  this  manner  wasteful  reac¬ 
tions  accumulate.  The  teacher  who  is 
developing  specific  abilities  and  not  vaguely 
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training  a  mind  is  not  so  apt  to  make  the 
mistake  of  attempting  to  rationalize  at 
points  in  which  rationalization  is  almost 
certain  to  interfere  with  the  thorough  es¬ 
tablishment  of  appropriate  neural  bonds. 


Whatever  may  be  the  significance  of  the 
behaviorist’s  point  of  view  to  the  pure 
psychologist  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  a  significant  bearing  upon 
educational  psychology. 


THE  CASE  FOR  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Edward  A.  Fitzpatrick 


The  alarming  size  of  the  universities 
is  frequently  a  matter  of  newspaper 
headlines  and  of  papers  in  educational 
magazines.  It  is  this  fact  which  forces  upon 
us  the  junior  college.  The  problem  pre¬ 
sented  is  how  to  handle  effectively  the 
enormous  masses  of  students  that  are  being 
congregated  in  universities.  If  we  may 
safely  assume  that  the  future  will  at  least 
maintain  the  normal  increases  of  the  past, 
the  prospective  size  of  universities  is  a  dis¬ 
turbing  factor.  Take  some  statistics  gath¬ 
ered  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service  of 
New  York  with  the  estimates  of  prospective 
registration  in  1930  and  1950.  Let  us 
present  only  the  colleges  and  universities, 
both  public  and  private,  with  four  thousand 
or  more  students  on  their  registers  in 
1919-20. 

These  figures  may  be  startling  and  per¬ 
haps  may  be  doubted.  But  let  us  look  at 
the  tendencies  of  increase  of  population, 
high  school  enrollment,  and  college  enroll¬ 
ment.  The  tendencies  are  presented  graphi¬ 
cally  in  the  figure  on  page  152.  Starting  on 
the  basis  of  1890,  the  facts  are  that  in  1918 
the  population  had  increased  68  per  cent, 
over  1890,  while  college  enrollment  had  in¬ 
creased  187  per  cent.,  and  high  school  enroll¬ 
ment  710  per  cent.  Moreover,  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  college  enrollment  are  greatly 
beyond  present  fact,  or  even  the  estimates 
given  in  the  foregoing  table,  which,  apart 
from  these  facts  of  enrollment,  might  seem 
improbable. 

There  are  two  principal  methods  of  meet¬ 
ing  this  situation  in  a  state  educational 
system:  (1)  the  establishment  of  inde¬ 


pendent  colleges  and  universities  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  sections  of  the  state;  and  (2)  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  university  organization  with  a 
number  of  junior  colleges  teaching  what  are 
the  present  college  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  of  the  university.  The  consensus 
of  educational  opinion  in  the  country  seems 
to  favor  the  latter  of  these  solutions.  W’hile 
this  is  not  the  place  to  argue  the  relative 
merits  of  the  tw'o  proposals,  it  may  be  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  reason  against  the  duplica¬ 
tion  of  many  university  organizations  is  the 
dilution  that  would  follow  university  effort. 
The  great  expense  of  professional  and 
graduate  instruction,  the  extreme  diflBculty 
of  getting  men  of  university  caliber  as 
teachers,  and  the  high  cost  of  scientific  ap¬ 
paratus  and  other  equipment  needed  in 
advanced  instruction  have  all  been  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  the  rejection  of  the  first 
proposal.  But  the  principal  one  is,  of 
course,  the  diflScult  problem  of  university 
personnel,  and  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for 
the  alternative  solution  is  that  it  would  free 
university  personnel  and  university  adminis¬ 
tration  for  distinctly  university  problems. 
The  essence  of  the  junior  college  is  the 
decentralization  of  the  first  two  years  of 
the  present  college.  Various  questions  are 
raised  regarding  the  scope  and  organization 
of  the  junior  college,  but  these  need  not 
concern  us  until  we  have  stated  more 
fully  the  case  for  the  junior  college. 

This  situation  which  forces  the  junior 
college  problem  to  the  front,  of  course,  is  not 
the  sole  reason  for  the  organization  of  junior 
colleges.  Nor  must  the  junior  college  be 
understood  to  be  a  new  method  of  handling 
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COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

REGISTER 

’19-’20 

1930  FIGURED 

ON  NO.  INC. 

1950  FIGURED 

ON  NO.  INC. 

Publicly  supported 

U.  of  California . 

11,893 

22,000 

43,000 

Col.  of  City  of  N.  Y . 

9,071 

20,000 

43,000 

U.  of  Michigan . 

8,560 

14,000 

24,000 

U.  of  Illinois . 

8,549 

14,000 

26,000 

IJ.  of  Minnesota . 

8,275 

16,000 

31,000 

U.  of  Wisconsin . 

7,294 

12,000 

20,000 

Ohio  State  U . 

8,023 

12,000 

23,000 

U.  of  Washington . 

5,958 

11,000 

22,000 

U.  of  Nebraska . 

5,286 

8,900 

16,000 

State  U.  of  Iowa . 

4,933 

8,700 

16,000 

U.  of  Texas . 

4,418 

7,600 

14,000 

U.  of  Missouri . 

4,222 

5,700 

8,500 

Penn.  State  Col . 

4,194 

6,600 

11,000 

Iowa  State  Col . 

4,034 

6,700 

12,000 

Privately  supported 

U.  of  Chicago,  all  year . 

10,880 

17,000 

29,000 

Columbia  U.  . 

9,144 

13,000 

20,000 

Temple  U . 

6,490 

11,000 

21,000 

Northwestern  U.  . 

6,585 

11,000 

18,900 

U.  of  Pennsylvania . 

6,449 

11,000 

20,000 

Boston  U . 

6,082 

14,000 

30,000 

Cornell  U . 

5,765 

7,000 

9,500 

Harvard  U . 

5,373 

7,000 

10,000 

the  problem.  The  proposals  were  made 
during  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury;  the  serious  consideration  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  dates  from  President  Harper’s  advocacy 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 
As  long  ago  as  1900  President  Harper,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  looked  forward 
to  the  day  when  the  large  high  schools 
would  undertake  the  work  of  the  first  two 
years  of  the  university.  At  that  time  he 
said: 

The  work  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  is  only  a  continuation  of  the  academy  or 
high  school  work.  It  is  a  continuation  not  only 
in  subject  matter  but  in  methods  employed.  It 
is  not  until  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  that  the 
university  methods  of  instruction  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  advantage.  At  present  this  consecu¬ 
tive  period  of  preparation,  covering  six  years,  is 
broken  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  and  the 
student  finds  himself  adrift.  A  great  waste  of 
time,  energy,  and  interest  follows  this  unnatural 
break  in  the  prosecution  of  the  student’s  work. 


In  1912  President  Jordan  of  Stanford 
University  emphasized  the  same  point  in  the 
following  language: 

I  am  looking  forward,  as  you  know,  to  the  time 
when  the  large  high  schools  of  the  state,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  small  colleges,  will  relieve  the 
two  great  universities  from  the  expense  and  from 
the  necessity  of  giving  instruction  of  the  first  two 
university  years.  The  instruction  of  these  two 
years  is  of  necessity  elementary  and  of  the  same 
general  nature  as  the  work  of  the  high  school  it¬ 
self.  It  is  not  desirable  for  a  university  to  have 
more  than  about  2,000  students  gathered  to¬ 
gether  in  one  place,  and  when  the  number  comes 
to  exceed  that  figure,  then  some  division  is  de¬ 
sirable.  The  only  reasonable  division  is  that 
which  will  take  away  students  who  do  not  need 
libraries  or  laboratories  for  their  work. 

The  University  of  Chicago,  practically 
committed  to  the  program  of  junior  colleges 
a  long  time  ago,  made  ready  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  by  a  division  of  the  university  into 
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junior  and  senior  colleges,  so  that  the  in¬ 
ternal  organization  of  the  university  would 
develop  along  lines  that  would  make  possi¬ 
ble  the  ultimate  dropping  out  of  the  first  two 
years  without  any 
jarring  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California 
and  the  University 
of  Michigan  have 
also  recognized 
this  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  first  two 
years  and  the  last 
two  years  of  the 
college  course  and 
have  organized 
junior  and  senior 
colleges  within 
their  general  col¬ 
lege  organization. 

Another  basis 
for  junior  college 
work  is  described 
by  President  But¬ 
ler  of  Columbia 
in  his  report  of 
1917.  He  points 
out  that  Columbia 
College  is  a  college 
in  the  ordinary 
sense,  and  besides 
is  a  “vestibule 
through  which 
great  numbers  of 
students  pass  on 
their  way  to  highly 
organized  profes¬ 
sional  study  of  one  sort  or  another.”  It  is  felt 
that  these  two  classes  of  students — the  regu¬ 
lar  college  student  and  the  student  getting 
ready  for  professional  training — require  a 
wholly  different  treatment  and  functional 
organization  to  deal  with  both  types  inde¬ 
pendently.  President  Butler  therefore  asks 
the  question  whether  the  junior  college  ar¬ 
rangement  would  not  meet  the  situation. 
He  says: 

During  the  years  of  rapid  university  develop¬ 


ment,  Columbia  College  has  been  of  necessity 
more  or  less  the  creature  of  circumstances. 
While  endeavoring  to  pursue  its  own  college 
policy,  it  has  been  compelled  at  the  same  time  to 

endeavor  to  serve 
the  needs  of  a  large 
and  many-sided  uni¬ 
versity.  May  it  not 
be  that  the  time  has 
now  come  when  a 
junior  college  will 
take  excellent  and 
sufficient  care  of 
these  needs  and  so 
set  Columbia  Col¬ 
lege  free  to  resume 
without  further  in¬ 
terruption  or  hin¬ 
drance  the  natural 
lines  of  its  own  colle¬ 
giate  development? 

President  But¬ 
ler’s  point  can  be 
made  more  general 
when  we  recall  the 
fact  that  most  of 
the  professional 
training  now-a- 
daysis  on  the  basis 
of  two  years  of  col¬ 
lege  work.  To  be 
admitted  ordinar¬ 
ily  to  a  law  school 
or  a  medical 
school,  requires 
two  years  of  aca¬ 
demic  training. 
This  is  instruction 
largely  in  general 
college  subjects 
and  more  particularly  in  the  fundamental 
sciences.  This  training  can  as  well  be  given  in 
various  institutions  distributed  around  the 
state  as  in  the  university,  and  this  fact  of  our 
educational  organization  indicates  that  stu¬ 
dents  might  come  to  the  university  to  enter 
upon  their  professional  studies.  This  tendency 
to  make  two  years  of  academic  training  the 
basis  of  professional  training  is  indicated, 
for  example,  by  the  following  facts.  In 
1904,  three  medical  schools  required  two 
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FIG.  I 

Index  numbers  showing  the  comparative  rates  of  increase  in  the 
total  population,  the  total  high  school  enrollment,  and  the 
total  number  of  students  in  collegiate  and  resident  graduate  de¬ 
partments  of  universities,  colleges,  and  technological  schools 
from  1890  to  1918.  The  curve  for  college  students  has  been 
shifted  to  the  left  to  compensate  for  lag.  —  Biennial  Survey  of 
Education,  1916-1918,  Universities,  Colleges:  Professional  Schools. 
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years’  training.  At  the  present  time  the 
American  Medical  Association  requires  as 
a  minimum  preparation  for  entrance  into 
medical  schools  two  years  of  academic 
training,  so  that,  except  for  the  few  medical 
schools  which  require  college  graduation,  the 
ordinary  preparation  now  required  is  two 
years  of  college  work.  This  is  also  true  of 
the  legal  profession,  and  is  becoming  more 
and  more  true  of  the  engineering  profession. 

These  educational  considerations  fit  in 
with  an  increasing  desire  on  the  part  of 
parents  to  keep  their  children  at  home  dur¬ 
ing  the  critical  adolescent  years  ordinarily 
coincident  with  the  first  two  years  of  college 
work.  The  ordinary  student  is  graduating 
from  the  high  school  to-day  between  the 
ages  of  seventeen  and  eighteen.  He  comes 
to  the  university  with  its  great  freedom 
compared  with  the  high  school,  and  with 
the  responsibility  transferred  largely  to  the 
individual  for  his  own  action.  The  univer¬ 
sity  is  becoming  so  large  that  anything  like 
personal  knowledge  of  what  is  happening 
is  almost  impossible.  Social  activities  oc¬ 
cupy  an  enormous  amount  of  the  time  of 
the  students  and  many  critics  are  saying 
that  they  occupy  a  greater  amount  of  the 
students’  time  than  they  ought,  if  the  main 
purpose  of  the  university  is  intellectual. 
“By  student  activities,  ”  says  Professor  Hud¬ 
son,  “  one  never  means  the  activity  of  study¬ 
ing.”  The  movement  to  decentralize  the 
first  two  years  of  the  university  fits  in  well 
with  an  increasing  desire  on  the  part  of 
parents  to  keep  their  children  under  close 
personal  supervision  and  preferably  under 
their  own  supervision. 

There  is  another  situation  that  might  be 
regarded  as  administrative,  but  is  more 
correctly  regarded  as  educational  for  the 
decentralization  of  the  first  two  years  of  the 
university.  There  is  need  in  the  university 
for  two  types  of  professorships — the  teach¬ 
ing  and  the  research  professorships.  In 
the  first  two  years  of  the  college  there  is 
great  need  for  well-informed  teachers, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  scientific 
spirit  of  the  university,  and  sympathetic 
with  its  research  attitude,  but  whose  main 


service  in  the  university  is  good  teaching. 
These  people  are  ordinarily  required  in  the 
first  two  years  of  the  university  to  initiate 
the  students  into  the  larger  conceptions  of 
knowledge  of  the  university.  They  build 
fundamental  ground  work,  in  many  cases 
comple'tely  reorganizing  the  high  school 
presentation,  and  give  students  conceptions 
of  the  problems  of  knowledge  in  the  subjects 
as  well  as  the  definite  agreements  and  laws 
ordinarily  accepted.  Most  high  school 
teachers  the  country  over  are  not  capable 
of  doing  this  work  of  the  junior  college,  and 
care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  this  type  of 
teacher  is  secured  in  the  junior  college.  In 
the  junior  colleges  adequately  increased  pay 
should  be  determined  almost  entirely  by  the 
effectiveness  of  the  teaching  service  to  the 
students  rather  than  on  any  research  of  the 
teacher.  The  junior  college  teachers  will 
to  some  extent  be  interested  in  research  and 
will  do  research  work,  but  the  primary  basis 
for  their  selection  is  teaching  ability,  and 
they  will  be  expected  to  devote  all  their  time 
to  students. 

In  the  university  proper  more  attention 
may  be  given  to  the  research  capacity  of 
the  teacher,  though  his  teaching  ability 
should  not  be  neglected.  Of  course,  it  may 
be  that  in  some  cases  persons  will  be  selected 
for  university  service  entirely  on  their  re¬ 
search  ability  and  achievement,  and,  if  this 
were  the  case,  such  a  step  could  be  justified. 
But  the  division  of  the  university  as  proposed 
by  the  junior  college  plan  makes  for  the 
homogeneity  of  the  junior  college  work  as 
well  as  of  the  senior  college  work.  More¬ 
over,  there  is  more  likelihood  that  the  initia¬ 
tion  of  students  into  the  university  concep¬ 
tions  of  knowledge  will  be  more  effectively 
done  in  the  junior  colleges  than  it  is  at 
present  done  in  the  university  largely  by 
fellows  receiving  $600  more  or  less  a  year. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  university,  through 
the  utilization  of  these  fellows,  who  are  not 
trained  teachers  and  who  are  not  yet  trained 
scholars,  may  be  able  to  do  the  work  for 
less  money  than  it  would  cost  in  the  junior 
colleges,  ought  not  to  prevent  us  from  pay¬ 
ing  the  additional  cost  for  the  very  much 
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more  worth-while  result  that  we  would 
secure. 

There  is  still  another  reason,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  educational  institutions, 
why  junior  colleges  should  be  established, 
and  that  is  that  to  a  rather  surprising  degree 
all  educational  institutions,  even  the  great 
universities,  are  local  institutions.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  students  generally  come  from 
within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  of  higher  educa¬ 
tional  institutions.  In  Wisconsin,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  of  the  7,004  students  at  the  State 
University  in  1919-20,  4,998  were  from  the 
state,  and  1,353,  or  practically  27  per  cent, 
of  the  students,  were  from  the  county  in 
which  the  University  is  located.  In  the 
same  year  at  the  normal  schools  the  atten¬ 
dance  from  the  county  in  which  the  normal 
school  was  located  ranged  from  37  per  cent, 
at  Oshkosh  to  70  per  cent,  at  Platteville. 
When  one  knows  the  geography  of  these 
regions  and  the  railroad  and  highway  and 
interurban  services,  one  can  readily  see 
why  the  number  at  Oshkosh,  with  its 
interurban  railway  and  highway  service 
should  be  so  small  and  at  Platteville,  with 
its  rural  and  mining  surroundings,  should 
be  so  large.  The  attendance  from  within 
a  fifty-mile  radius  ranged  from  63  per  cent, 
at  Stevens  Point  to  91  per.  cent  at  Platteville. 

But  the  local  character  of  higher  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning  applies  generally  to  the 
colleges,  technical  schools,  normal  schools, 
and  regular  professional  schools.  Taking  a 
mere  random  selection  of  institutions,  such 
as  the  following,  illustrates  the  truth  of  this 
statement.  In  1914-15,  according  to  the 
survey  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  there  were  3,435  students  at  the 
University  of  Washington,  of  which  2,255 
came  from  King  County,  in  which  the 
University  is  located.  In  the  State  College 
of  Washington,  according  to  the  same  survey 
in  the  same  year,  there  were  1,476  students 
from  the  state,  of  which  374  came  from  Whit¬ 
man  County,  in  which  the  College  is  located. 
In  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1912-13, 
350  students  came  from  the  state,  of  which 
112  came  from  Chittenden  County,  in  which 
the  University  is  located.  At  Yale  Univer¬ 


sity,  1,276  students  of  the  3,930  listed  in  the 
catalogue  of  1921-22  came  from  Connecticut. 
Of  all  the  cities  in  the  country,  New  Haven 
sends  489  students,  and  New  York  City, 
which  is  only  an  hour  away,  sends  213  stu¬ 
dents.  Of  the  9,117  students  attending 
Columbia  University  in  1919-20,  8,727  are 
from  the  United  States.  5,009  of  the  8,727 
students  come  from  New  York  State,  and 
3,702  of  the  5,009  come  from  New  York  City. 

These  figures  are  suflBciently  typical  to 
indicate  the  power  of  attraction  of  a  higher 
institution  of  learning  with  reference  to  its 
immediate  locality.  In  almost  every  case 
that  we  have  examined,  the  county  in  which 
the  institution  is  located  draws  more  stu¬ 
dents  than  any  other  county  without  re¬ 
ference  to  its  population.  The  only  case 
where  this  has  not  been  true  is  where  a  very 
populous  county  immediately  adjoins  a 
thinly  populated  county  in  which  an  institu¬ 
tion  is  located,  and  the  number  from  this 
adjoining  county  exceeds  the  number  from 
the  home  county  of  the  institution.  The 
presence,  therefore,  of  an  educational  insti¬ 
tution  in  a  community  is  a  stimulus  to  at¬ 
tendance  from  the  community  and  its  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood.  Consequently,  the 
location  of  junior  colleges  around  the  state  is 
a  direct  incentive  to  go  to  college  and  at  least 
'to  find  out  for  more  people  than  can  now 
be  reached  by  central  universities,  whether 
they  desire,  are  suited  to,  or  have  the  per¬ 
sistency  to  continue  their  education  through 
the  university. 

There  is  one  other  fact  regarding  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  junior  colleges  that,  so  far  as 
I  have  seen  the  discussion,  has  been  entirely 
omitted,  namely,  that  self-maintenance  is 
*  the  largest  element  in  the  cost  of  higher 
education.  To  clothe  and  feed  and  lodge 
the  student  and  meet  his  personal  incidental 
expenses  is  a  higher  cost  than  that  of  tuition 
fees,  books,  stationery,  and  the  like.  And  if 
we  should  take  into  account  the  further  fact 
that  the  student,  instead  of  going  to  college, 
might  be  out  in  the  industrial  world  earning 
money,  the  cost  other  than  that  strictly 
educational  far  out-weighs  the  educational 
cost.  The  location  of  junior  colleges,  there- 
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fore,  in  a  number  of  cities  around  a  state,  est  and  intellectual  capacity  for  develop- 
makes  possible  higher  education  to  large  ment.  Junior  colleges,  distributed  about 
numbers  of  individuals  who  could  not  get  it  the  state,  bring  to  the  door  of  the  people  of 
otherwise,  because  they  can  live  with  their  the  state  the  opportunities  of  higher  educa- 
families.  The  largest  element  in  the  cost  tion.  Since,  as  we  have  seen,  educational 
of  education  is  reduced  to  almost  a  negligible  institutions  are  largely  local  in  their  registra- 
quantity,  and  parents  are  frequently  saved  tion,  the  distribution  of  colleges  throughout 
the  necessity  of  spending,  in  addition  to  their  the  state  would  bring  within  the  sphere  of 
ordinary  household  expenditures,  $1,000  in  higher  education  large  numbers  of  individ- 
an  academic  year.  uals  who  could  not  or  who  would  not  go 

The  decentralization  of  the  first  two  years  to  a  central  university.  Many  of  the  stu-V 
of  the  university  in  junior  colleges  has  also  a  dents  naturally  drop  out  of  the  university 
strong  administrative  reason  back  of  it.  In  at  the  present  time  in  the  first  two  years, 
the  universities  at  present  more  than  half  of  because  of  lack  of  intellectual  interest  or 
the  students  are  in  the  first  two  years.  The  lack  of  purpose,  or  diversion  by  student 
discipline  problem  is  also  largely  a  problem  activities,  or  through  sheer  laziness.  These 
’^of  the  first  two  years.  This  consumes  a  students  consume  a  great  deal  of  the  time  of 
large  amount  of  the  energy  of  highly  paid  the  university  administration.  The  sifting 
deans  and  even  the  president  of  the  univer-  process  would  to  a  considerable  degree  be 
sity.  These  men,  who  ought  to  be  dealing  done  in  the  junior  college  and  the  university 
largely  with  the  constructive  policies,  are  would  be  dealing  largely  with  persons  who 
forced  to  dissipate  their  time  and  attention  survive  that  process.  The  junior  college 
upon  the  problems  of  discipline  and  the  dealing  with  smaller  groups,  where  the  per- 
problem  of  numbers.  Administrative  relief  sonal  relation  is  likely  to  be  more  intimate, 
on  this  score  would  come  most  largely  from  and  in  the  early  years  of  higher  education, 
junior  colleges  under  local  management,  with  more  fruitful  for  the  good  of  the  students, 

/  strong  central  control  through  an  agency  the  function  of  educational  guidance  can  be 
like  a  state  board  of  education.  Some  relief,  better  performed. 

however,  might  come  even  if  local  junior  The  presence  of  junior  colleges  well 
colleges  were  branches  of  a  university  with  located  about  a  state  within  easy  access  of 
their  organizations,  but  this  would  be  so  the  entire  population  satisfies  better  than 
only  if  the  local  junior  colleges  had  a  prac-  any  present  arrangement  the  democratic 
tically  autonomous  organization,  and  the  tendency  of  higher  education.  It  makes 
temptation  in  all  forms  of  organization,  possible  for  a  larger  number  of  people  the 
collegiate  and  industrial,  is  for  central  au-  opportunities  of  higher  education.  It  also 
thority  more  and  more  to  assume  the  duty  makes  it  possible  under  such  conditions 
of  record  keeping  and  central  purchase  of  that  success,  because  of  individual  attention, 
supplies  and  direct  educational  administra-  is  more  probable  than  under  the  tremendous 
tion.  This  tendency  even  develops  where  machinery  of  one  big  university, 
the  entire  institution  is  located  on  one  Higher  education  aims  to  select  the  young 
campus,  and  the  probabilities  are  strong  men  and  women  of  ability  and  capacity  and 
that  it  would  be  exaggerated  by  the  distribu-  to  devote  the  energy  of  the  university  and  its 
tion  of  local  agencies  around  the  state.  equipment  intensively  to  their  development. 

There  are  two  tendencies  in  higher  educa-  In  this  there  is  frequently  an  aristocracy  of 
tion:  (1)  the  democratic  tendency  to  bring  ability,  and  especially  of  that  peculiar  kind 
within  the  scope  of  higher  education  every  of  ability  which  the  university  is  organized 
individual  in  the  community  that  it  is  possi-  to  develop.  The  junior  colleges,  as  such, 
ble  to  reach;  and  (2)  the  intellectually  particularly  in  their  work  of  educational 
aristocratic  tendency  to  make  higher  educa-  guidance,  would  tend  more  and  more  to 
tion  serve  those  who  have  intellectual  inter-  reveal  individuals  to  themselves  and  (dis- 
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cover  types  of  ability  not  less  real  and  of  not 
less  social  utility  than  the  types  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  university.  But  it  requires 
other  treatment  and  other  facilities  than  the 
modern  university  offers.  The  continua¬ 
tion  school,  the  trade  school,  the  technical 
school,  the  professional  school,  all  provide 
opportunities  which  better  serve  many  of  our 
adolescents  and  adults  than  does  the  present 
(College  or  university.  The  program  of  part- 
time  cooperative  training  may  be  the  method 
that  would  develop  latent  ability  not  discov¬ 
ered  by  the  present  academic  processes. 

For  the  high  school  graduates  who  go  to 


the  junior  college  this  educational  guidance 
will  be  of  great  service.  But  in  any  case 
a  junior  college  will  satisfy  the  aristocratic 
desire  of  the  university  to  select  the  talented 
for  its  special  training  by  furnishing  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  completing  the  secondary  cur¬ 
riculum  as  at  present  organized,  by  reveal¬ 
ing  to  the  students  their  real  interests  and 
real  ability,  by  performing  the  mass  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  first  three  years  of  the  college, 
and  thus  making  possible  a  utilization  of 
the  highly  specialized  university  equipment 
and  university  personnel  for  the  distinctly 
university  problems. 


A  PLEA  FOR  SPOKEN  ENGLISH  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Willard  Thorp 


IF  YOU  have  been  reared  by  the  maxim 
of  Stephen  Decatur  (and  who  of  us 
has  not?):  “My  Country,  may  she  al¬ 
ways  be  right,  but  my  Country  right  or 
wrong,”  you  have  probably  laughed  grud¬ 
gingly  at  the  quip  on  the  walls  of  a  Parisian 
cafe,  “English  spoken  here,  American  un¬ 
derstood.”  Yet  it  is  one  of  the  many  hope¬ 
ful  things  for  America’s  future  that  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  our  manner  of  speech  is  growing 
hourly  with  a  realization  of  certain  other 
insolvencies  in  our  national  culture.  The 
vigorous  pioneering  spirit  of  these  states, 
finished  with  the  task  of  taming  wildernesses 
and  building  an  industrial  system,  is  now 
assaulting  higher  and  probably  stronger 
citadels.  The  older  countries  of  the  world 
are  long  since  done  with  physical  pioneering, 
and  now,  so  the  Danish  savant,  George 
Brandes,  says,  with  intellectual  as  well.  A 
common,  standardized  speech,  taught  in  the 
schools,  preached  from  the  pulpit,  and  de¬ 
claimed  on  the  stage,  has  in  a  large  measure 
made  possible  their  achievements.  The 
establishment  of  such  a  standard  for  this 
land  is  now  our  task,  and,  on  the  face  of  it, 
the  duty  of  educated  and  educators. 

But  the  cry  is  heard  that  to  attempt  the 
setting-up  of  a  standard  where  there  is 


none  to  be  found,  is  a  gross  and  unwarranted 
folly.  We  can  only  do  what  other  countries 
have  done,  ascertain  what  the  educated,  the 
cultured,  and  the  thoughtful  do,  and  follow 
their  example.  Of  such  reasoning  are  the 
dicta  of  the  French  Academy  and  the 
Biihnesprache  formed.  The  speech  one  hears 
in  alleyways  and  tenements,  in  the  industrial 
centers,  or  on  the  streets  of  provincial,  back- 
road  villages  will  exert  a  disintegrative 
force  suflBcient  to  check  any  fearful  rise  of 
pedantry.  Unless  we  who  teach,  for  the 
time  being  preachers,  busy  ourselves,  and 
that  soon,  with  a  crusade  to  preserve  the  best 
of  our  linguistic  inheritance,  fix  for  our¬ 
selves  some  sort  of  conformable  standard, 
refine  and  make  more  expressive  our  na¬ 
tional  speech,  we  may  see  the  disagreeable 
state  of  affairs  in  which  a  merchant  from  Los 
Angeles  will  be  unintelligible  to  the  man  he 
employs,  the  teacher  from  New  York  will 
appear  a  gibbering  foreigner  to  her  new 
charges  in  New  Orleans. 

The  hopelessness  of  the  situation,  as  Mr. 
H.  L.  Mencken  sees  it  in  his  thoroughly  ad¬ 
mirable  American  Language^  is  no  cause  for 
letting  all  restraint  fly  to  the  winds  and  yield¬ 
ing  up  the  fight  to  the  better-armed  foe. 
Even  the  European  nations,  although  the 
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educated  classes  speak  a  common  language, 
have  battles  yet  to  win  against  vulgar  and 
even  pedantic  speech.  England  combats 
250  dialects,  each  one  an  incipient  language. 
Moreover,  we  have  a  written  speech  common 
to  every  hamlet  and  city  in  the  land.  There 
is  no  Guimerd  with  us  whose  plays,  written 
in  Catalan,  have  to  be  translated  for  Casti¬ 
lian  Spain,  and  no  Fritz  Reuter  whose  novels 
are  totally  without  understanding  for  most 
Germans. 

A  beautiful  speech  employed  by  all  who 
profess  to  be  cultured,  spreading  far  down 
into  the  less  leisured  classes,  is  a  prime  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  intellectual  and  artistic  advance 
of  this  nation.  But  its  additional  useful¬ 
ness  as  a  great  force  for  Americanization 
must  also  be  considered.  Rome  was  strong¬ 
est  in  classical  days,  when  the  language  was 
the  least  corrupted  by  the  speech  of  the 
hordes  from  below.  Moreover,  now  is  the 
time  to  strike  for  this  unity  and  standardiza¬ 
tion  in  our  speech,  when  the  colleges  are 
turning  pupils  away  because  there  is  no 
room,  when  the  honor  of  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  is  again  secure,  when  the  keen  and  in¬ 
cited  national  consciousness  is  aroused  and 
eager  to  be  taught. 

The  place  for  the  beginning  is  in  the  public 
and  private  schools,  for  speech  habits  are 
formed  early;  they  are  fixed  by  daily  con¬ 
versation,  by  the  usage  of  environment; 
wayward  tendencies  are  best  dealt  with 
before  they  have  become  habits.  Many 
schools  have  already  made  “  Spoken  English  ” 
a  part  of  the  required  work  in  their  curricu- 
lums,  but  in  only  a  few  instances  has  any 
detailed  and  scientifically  pursued  study  of 
speech  been  introduced.  The  courses  are 
mainly  for  training  in  public  speaking, 
declamation,  reading,  or  other  speech  arts. 
The  cultivation  of  a  beautiful  speaking 
voice,  rich,  full,  and  powerful  if  need  be,  of 
a  good  diction,  and  of  careful  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  has  been  incidental  or  left  undone.  In 
the  voice  and  speech  tests  required  of  all 
entering  students  at  Smith  College,  the  girls 
who  pass  are  chiefly  those  who  have  had 
school  training  of  one  sort  or  another, 
dramatic,  oratorical,  and  so  on.  So  such 


work  has  been  beneficial  and  worth  while. 
But  in  almost  no  cases  has  phonetics,  the 
scientific  foundation  of  careful  speech,  been 
taught.  Practice  in  articulation,  enuncia¬ 
tion,  and  pronunciation  has  sometimes  been 
given,  but  frequently  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  student  dismisses  it  as  something  trivial 
and  laughable.  There  is  little  evidence  that 
rigorous  work  in  the  elimination  of  speech 
defects,  lisping,  nasality,  stammering,  flat 
tone,  lifeless  tone,  tight  throat,  huskiness, 
scraping,  “fat”  vowels,  etc.,  has  been  at¬ 
tempted. 

It  seems  that  the  emphasis  is  in  the  wrong 
place.  The  old  idea  of  oratory  for  the  male 
and  elocution  for  the  female  still  persists  in 
many  colleges  and  secondary  schools.  The 
generation  of  flag-wavers  and  disciples  of 
Delsarte  has  passed  on,  and  baroque  orna¬ 
ments  of  speech  have  been  relegated  to  the 
attic,  with  the  antimacassar  and  the  what¬ 
not.  It  is  inhuman  to  expect  a  girl  of  twelve 
to  “  read  ”  Shakespeare  with  imagination  born 
of  deep  feeling.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect 
her  to  have  a  cultivated  voice  and  to  be  stock¬ 
ing  her  memory  with  poetry  which,  when  her 
expression  is  developed  by  experience  and 
emotional  training,  by  knowledge  and  think¬ 
ing,  she  will  be  able  to  read  understandingly. 
Leave  the  declamation  and  the  “heavy” 
drama  until  boys  and  girls  have  something 
to  say  and  may  effectively  say  it.  That 
froward  child  who  untruthfully  said,  “You’d 
scarcely  expect  one  of  my  age  to  speak  in 
public  on  the  stage,”  should  be  made  to  wait 
the  few  added  years  of  wisdom. 

None  of  this  is  meant  in  the  slightest  to 
disparage  the  dramatization  of  plays  in 
schools,  or  the  recitation  of  poetry.  But 
training  that  attempts  to  cultivate  in  stu¬ 
dents  an  expression  of  false  emotion,  false 
because  learned  second-hand  by  elocutionary 
tricks,  is  pernicious,  insincere,  and  down¬ 
right  harmful.  It  is  only  a  sign  of  our 
American  rush  and  impatience  that  we  are 
not  willing  to  cultivate  the  voice  and  speech 
first  by  long  and  arduous  training  before  the 
next  stage  is  attempted.  Our  opera  singers 
and  our  actresses  must  come  ready-made, 
turned  out  in  wholesale  quantities  in  a  rush 
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order.  There  is  no  time  for  ripening,  for 
maturity  and  mellowing.  So  it  is  to  the 
stinging  shame  of  America  that  we  have 
so  few  Shakespearean  players.  Emotional 
actresses  we  have — every  theater  has  one  or 
two  on  the  bill  board,  but  find  a  dozen  who 
have  the  rich  imagination,  the  rare  grace, 
and  the  voice  to  play  a  Shakespearean  role! 

In  our  schools  the  oral  training  should  aim 
chiefly  to  do  two  things:  to  combat  the  dis¬ 
integrative  tendencies  of  small  town  and 
large  city,  which  wrench  the  language  and 
pull  us  away  from  any  norm;  and  to  develop 
in  the  students  a  voice  that  is  rich,  gentle, 
free  from  obvious  and  objectionable  local¬ 
isms,  and  capable  of  every  demand  of  au¬ 
dibility,  power,  and  inflection  which  may  be 
put  upon  it. 

The  forces  that  are  ready  to  work  for  the 
spread  of  this  common  speech  are  varied  and 
strong.  Americans  move  about,  they  go 
south  or  to  California  for  the  winter,  send 
their  children  east  to  school,  go  to  the  Rock¬ 
ies  for  shooting  and  sight-seeing,  spend  two 
winter  weeks  in  New  York  for  the  opera  and 
theater,  “summer”  along  the  North  Shore. 
The  lecture  is  as  popular  as  in  the  days  when 
the  Chautauqua  arose.  Someone  is  always 
speaking,  and  the  speaker  is  the  greater  who 
comes  from  the  farthest  away.  In  fact,  as 
one  professor  of  the  science  has  lately  said: 
“the  trouble  is  not  that  we  have  too  few 
public  speakers,  we  have  too  many.”  Cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce  realize  the  handicap  an 
inarticulate  salesman  has,  and  demand  ex¬ 
tension  courses  in  speaking.  Now  is  the 
right  time,  if  that  is  ever  to  come.  All 
teachers,  not  those  alone  who  teach  the  sub¬ 
ject,  must  cooperate.  The  task  is  too  great 
without  their  aid.  We  shall  be  untrue  to 
our  calling,  we  who  teach,  if  the  opportunity 
passes  on,  unanswered. 

The  first  real  problem  to  be  solved  is  the 
question  of  instructors.  The  day  is  de¬ 
finitely  passed  when  any  one  may  suppose 
that  spoken  English  can  be  taught  by  every¬ 
one  who  can  read  and  write  the  English 
language.  The  correction  of  speech  defects 
is  no  trivial  matter,  capable  of  treatment 
by  any  one  with  a  few  moments  of  available 


time.  Actual  harm  can  result,  voices  be 
injured  permanently,  if  untrained  teachers 
attempt  to  change  or  correct  them.  There  is 
work  for  the  teacher  skilled  in  the  pedagogy 
of  spoken  English.  She  will  be  busier  than 
any  of  her  peers  and  properly  should  be. 
Schools  exist  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  boys 
and  girls  to  cope  more  vigorously  with  the 
vicissitudes  of  life.  We  advance  in  this 
world  chiefly  by  the  appearance  we  make 
before  people.  After  our  faces  and  our 
persons  have  been  seen  our  voices  are  heard, 
and  then,  too  often,  the  terrible  revelation 
is  made.  Everything  is  evidenced  by  it, 
environmental  training,  schooling,  even  the 
locality  from  which  the  speaker  hails.  For¬ 
tunately  there  is  nothing  about  us  that  is  so 
plastic  and  so  alterable,  especially  in  youth, 
when  the  mind  is  capable  of  receiving  new 
ideas  and  acting  upon  them. 

To  equip  these  teachers  of  spoken  English 
is  a  matter  for  the  colleges  and  normal 
schools.  In  many  of  them  the  old  elocution 
still  lingers,  “with  voice  cracked  within  the 
ring  like  uncurrent  gold,”  seeking  by  a 
desperate  pantomime  and  a  town-crier 
delivery  to  maintain  its  ebullient  and  now 
evanescent  existence.  In  most  instances 
the  universities  are  equipped  to  train  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  subject.  A  knowledge  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  language  is  an  indispensable  re¬ 
quisite;  certainly  an  acquaintance  with  the 
present  state  of  its  development  is  necessary. 
Training  in  English  phonetics,  a  knowledge 
of  the  physiology  and  hygiene  of  the  voice, 
ability  to  locate  and  suggest  treatment  for 
organic  defects,  some  degree  of  expertness 
in  the  teaching  of  correct  speech  are  in¬ 
dispensable.  Skill  in  play-production,  in 
public  speaking,  in  oral  reading  that  aims  at 
displaying  the  power  of  the  author  and  not 
the  interpreter,  are  also  requisite.  Here, 
indeed,  is  a  profession  in  which  any  one  may 
take  pride,  for  a  proper  exercise  of  it  will  do 
much  to  banish  the  cheap,  the  tawdry,  the 
vulgar,  and  the  “low-brow”  from  our  na¬ 
tional  life. 

I  said  above,  in  speaking  of  the  aims  of  a 
secondary  school  course  in  spoken  English, 
that  the  elimination  of  provincialism  should 
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be  attempted.  I  can  hear  the  murmur  of  the 
objections  that  will  be  raised.  But  re¬ 
member  this,  if  the  end  is  worth  gaining,  it  is 
worth  the  fight  to  gain  it.  If  the  ultimate 
aim  is  kept  in  mind,  namely,  the  smoothing 
off  of  the  strident  and  objectionable  local¬ 
isms,  so  that  the  speech  of  one  man  will  not 
be  downright  offensive  to  another,  the  cavil¬ 
ing  will  eventually  cease.  There  was  a 
howl  when  domestic  science  was  introduced 
into  our  curriculums;  similarly,  agriculture, 
physical  training,  compulsory  medical 
attention,  and  many  minor  innovations  of 
modern  pedagogy  suffered  a  temporary 
abuse. 

The  laying  down  of  a  definite  program 
is  not  the  immediate  purpose  of  this  article. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  much  preliminary 
work  must  be  done  before  the  pupil  reaches 
high  school  age  with  hardened  speech 
habits.  The  responsibility  of  the  normal 
school  and  the  normal  school  graduate  is 
becoming  increasingly  great,  for  on  the  grade 
teachers  will  this  new  obligation  fall.  When 
the  high  school  is  reached,  there  should  be  a 
course  in  spoken  English  treating  the  subject 


as  a  science  and  an  art,  not  as  one  without 
the  other.  This  should  come  early  in  the  four 
years  and  be  followed  by  practice  employ¬ 
ing  its  principles  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
high  school  course.  The  slight  attention 
given  our  own  language  and  literature  in 
the  schools  amounts  to  an  open  scandal. 
The  writer  went  through  the  mill  not  so  long 
ago  and  remembers  that  less  than  three 
periods  a  week  were  thought  sufficient  to 
open  the  glories  of  English  literature,  the 
intricacies  of  its  grammar,  the  possibility  of 
its  composition,  while  we  were  left  to  our 
own  devices  in  the  speaking  of  it.  Many 
other  subjects  claimed  twice  the  time — a 
strange  juggling  of  the  true  proportions  of 
things. 

Those  of  us  who  are  watching  the  matter 
closely  for  signs  of  the  times,  believe  that  an 
increase  in  this  movement  for  better  speech 
is  inevitable.  English  is  coming  to  be  the 
language  of  the  world.  Its  conservation  is  a 
necessity;  its  disintegration  would  be  a 
calamity;  its  preservation,  intact,  is  in  the 
control  of  those  who  teach  it  and  those  who 
use  it  while  they  teach. 


TEACHER  TRAINING  IN  FRANCE 

Harry  W.  Rockwell 


TO  ONE  who  is  interested  in  teacher 
training  an  examination  of  the  French 
normal  school  system  is  invested  with 
that  direct  personal  interest  which  one  feels 
in  visiting  one’s  ancestral  home.  France 
first  developed  and  bequeathed  to  both 
England  and  America  the  fundamentals  of 
our  normal  school  and  teacher  training  plan. 
We  are  indebted  to  Franee,  indeed,  for  the 
name  “normal”  as  applied  to  teacher 
training  schools.  When  the  term  was  first 
used  under  the  Directorate  in  1794  it  was 
derived  from  the  Latin  norma,  meaning  a 
“model,”  and  implied  as  the  indispensable 
feature  of  an  eflBcient  normal  school,  the 
existence  of  a  “model  school”  or  school  of 
practice  wherein  students  in  training  might 


observe  approved  methods  and  school  or¬ 
ganization. 

The  French  plan  of  normal  school  organ¬ 
ization  immediately  impresses  one  with  its 
consciously  comprehensive  provision  for  a 
great  national  scheme  of  teacher  training. 
France  has  eighty-nine  departments  or 
states  though  some  of  these  are  so  small  as  to 
be  no  larger  than  our  county  division.  Each 
department,  however,  has  its  Fcole  normals, 
or  to  be  more  exact  its  two  normal  schools, 
separate  and  distinct  for  the  training  of  the 
two  sexes.  Such  schools  known  as  UFcole 
normale  d'instituteurs,  train  teachers  for  the 
free  public  elementary  schools  {UFcole 
primaire)  and  for  the  school  which  embraces 
the  three  final  years  of  the  public  school 
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system  {UEcole  primaire  superieure)  which 
corresponds  roughly  to  our  high  school. 
Such  a  distribution  providing  so  com¬ 
pletely  for  the  teacher  training  needs  of  a 
great  nation  compares  rather  favorably  with 
the  haphazard  distribution  of  normal  schools 
in  our  own  country  where,  for  example,  we 
find  thirteen  schools  in  Pennsylvania  with 
only  one  in  the  great  state  of  Iowa.  Within 
our  states,  too,  the  geographical  distribu¬ 
tion  is  often  unfortunate  as  in  New  York 
State  where  four  of  the  ten  schools  of  the 
state  are  located  west  of  a  line  drav/n  south 
through  the  city  of  Rochester. 

Nor  may  entrance  to  a  French  normal 
school  be  had  for  the  asking.  A  rigid  sys¬ 
tem  of  examinations  is  employed  in  the  free 
elementary  and  high  schools  which  ensures 
the  selective  appointment  of  only  the  most 
gifted  to  the  normal  school  for  the  privilege 
of  training  for  teaching.  Not  that  all 
students  take  such  examinations,  but  of  the 
many  who  do,  for  the  privilege  is  highly 
prized,  only  the  most  worthy  are  officially 
approved.  Not  only  does  such  a  selective 
examination  enhance  the  privilege  of  teacher 
training  in  France  but  the  few  thus  selected 
and  the  privilege  of  free  maintenance  for 
three  years  contribute  to  this  end  also.  Even 
in  the  great  city  of  Paris  the  normal  school 
for  men  (located  on  the  Rue  Molitor)  and 
that  for  young  women  (Avenue  de  Bati- 
gnolles)  admit  but  forty  pupils  each  per  year, 
thus  maintaining  a  fixed  registration  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  students  each,  for  the 
course  is  three  years  in  length. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  national  pride 
in  and  provision  for  teacher  training  is  to  be 
found  in  their  generous  free  maintenance. 
Just  as  France  and  America  and  many  an¬ 
other  nation  unhesitatingly  assume  the 
obligation  of  free  maintenance  for  their  re¬ 
cruits  to  the  army  and  navy,  France  as¬ 
sumes  such  obligation  with  respect  to  the 
maintenance  of  that  great  body  of  servants 
of  the  State  without  whose  training  of  the 
children  of  the  State  the  future  integrity 
of  a  great  democracy  cannot  be  insured.  By 
one  of  those  strange  anomalies  in  the  life  of 
nations,  those  who  are  training  for  destruc¬ 


tive  agencies  are  gladly  given  free  mainten¬ 
ance  while  such  a  provision  is  denied  to  those 
in  training  for  a  great  national  constructive 
agency — to  those  in  other  words  who  con¬ 
stitute,  in  the  words  of  Doctor  Finley,  our 
“Third  Line  of  National  Defense.” 

All  students,  therefore,  “live  in”  at  the 
various  schools  and  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
visit  certain  of  these  institutions  and  note  the 
provisions  for  maintenance.  Each  student 
has  his  small  sleeping  room  in  some  instances 
no  larger  than  a  cubicle,  severely  plain  it  is 
true,  but  an  adequate  study  hall  is  also 
provided.  The  refectory  or  dining  room 
was  likewise  severely  plain  but  clean  and 
adequate.  The  advantages  of  such  a  “liv¬ 
ing-in  system”  are  very  apparent  in  that 
residence  for  a  period  of  three  years  in  such 
an  atmosphere  enables  the  student  to  absorb 
that  inspirational  spirit  which  will  carry  him 
through  many  years  of  teaching  service. 
Principals  or  directors  of  normal  schools 
whom  I  met  dwelt  with  emphasis  on  the 
camaraderie  thus  developed  among  students. 
The  State  now  provides  the  following  annual 
allotment  of  funds  for  the  maintenance  of 
each  student: 

Food  1,500  francs 

Washing  150  “ 

Books  and  stationery  100  “ 

Heat,  light,  infirm¬ 
ary,  and  field  trips  1,750  “ 

Instruction  3,500  “ 


7,000  “ 

After  such  national  care  of  students  the 
nation,  very  properly,  requires  a  period  of 
ten  years  of  teaching  service  after  gradua¬ 
tion.  Parents  or  guardians  must  guarantee 
such  service  on  the  part  of  students  and  in 
case  of  default  a  refund  of  the  total  cost  of 
maintenance  must  be  made  to  the  State. 

Salaries  seem  hardly  alluring.  Graduates 
of  normal  schools  usually  receive  in  Paris 
8,500  francs  per  annum  and  about  9,300 
francs  after  six  years  of  teaching.  The 
stipend  allowed  a  teacher  after  a  long  period 
of  service  is  12,500  francs  although  in  the 
meantime  appointment  to  an  administrative 
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post  or  to  the  Ecole  normale  pnmaire  supe- 
rieure  would  considerably  increase  this  figure. 

The  three  years  prescribed  for  training  of 
elementary  school  teachers  seemed  none  too 
long  to  the  French  school  officials  and  of  the 
courses  offered  those  in  subject  matter  pre¬ 
dominated — mathematics,  science,  langua¬ 
ges,  literature,  with  a  minimum  of  the  over¬ 
professionalized  courses  in  methodology 
which  too  frequently  find  acceptance  in  our 
normal  schools.  Those  classes  which  I 
visited  impressed  me  with  the  evident  ability 
and  skill  of  the  professor  under  whose  leader¬ 
ship  a  high  standard  of  thoroughness  and  of 
accomplishment  on  the  part  of  students  was 
maintained.  The  same  spirit  of  camaraderie 
or  fraternite  between  teacher  and  taught  ex¬ 
isted  which  was  evident  in  the  French  army 
between  officers  and  men  and  reduced  the 
need  of  discipline  to  a  minimum.  In  the 
several  classes  in  English  which  I  attended 
no  word  of  French  was  permitted  except  in 
translation  and  all  discussions  relating  to 
questions  of  grammar  and  subtle  distinctions 
in  words  and  idioms  were  conveyed  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  I  doubt  whether  in  French  classes  of 
the  same  pupil  age  in  our  country  such  a 
commendable  exhibition  would  generally  be 
evidenced.  The  furnishings  of  the  school 
room  were  meager  and  the  benches  of  the 
severe,  non-adjustable,  primitive  type.  The 
text-books  were  badly  worn  and  their  eondi- 
tion  duly  apologized  for  with  an  accompany- 
'  ing  pathetic  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  the 

sad  expression  *‘C'est  la  guerre” 

The  model  sehool  or  school  of  practice  is 
still  an  indispensable  part  of  every  Freneh 
normal  school  where  observation  is  per¬ 
mitted  the  younger  students  and  praetice 
teaehing  required  at  assigned  periods  of  the 
older  students  exactly  as  in  our  own  schools. 
The  French  do  not  hesitate  to  bring  their 
1 1  students  in  training  the  latest  and  best 

developments  in  related  fields.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  meet  and  hear  leeture  the  great 
Doetor  Simon  of  Binet-Simon  test  fame  who 
appeared  before  a  small  group  of  normal 
sehool  students  and  tried  out  his  new  reading 
test  on  a  group  of  children  from  the  practice 
school.  They  make  extensive  use  of  the  field 


1 


trip  or  exeursion  averaging  about  twelve 
sueh  trips  a  year  from  the  Ecole  normale 
primaire  superieufe  at  St.  Cloud.  They 
also  use  the  cinema  film  for  demonstration 
work  very  extensively.  History  and  Geog¬ 
raphy  are  so  closely  correlated  that  they  are 
usually  taught  by  the  same  teaeher. 

The  segregation  of  sexes  is  one  whieh  the 
American  school  man  accepts  slowly  because 
of  its  strangeness  and  surprising  complete¬ 
ness.  It  prevails  from  the  primaire  school 
to,  but  not  through,  the  Sorbonne  or  univer¬ 
sity.  Boys  attend  schools  for  boys  only. 
Boys  are  always  taught  by  men  only,  girls  by 
women  only.  Hence  the  logic  of  parallel 
separate  normal  schools  for  the  two  sexes. 
The  only  exception  to  this  general  rule  is  to 
be  found  in  a  small  rural  town  perhaps  where 
a  school  of  less  than  twenty  pupils  may  be  a 
mixed  school,  in  which  case  it  is  taught  by  a 
man.  At  the  other  extreme  the  distinguished 
Mme.  Curie  presides  over  mixed  classes  of 
men  and  women  at  the  Sorbonne. 

The  foregoing  thorough  provision  for  the 
training  of  elementary  teachers  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  an  equally  admirable  plan  for  the 
training  of  teachers  in  the  higher  ranges  of 
educational  procedure.  Professors  must  be 
trained  for  teaching  in  the  normal  schools  of 
France.  Accordingly  the  most  successful 
teachers  with  experience  are  selected,  again 
by  competition,  or  the  one  most  promising 
graduate  in  certain  of  the  normal  schools  is 
retained  at  the  school  for  an  additional  post¬ 
graduate  year  and  then  sent  to  a  special 
institution  for  a  two-year  course — VEcole 
normale  primaire  superieure — there  to  be 
trained  as  a  professor  for  the  normal  schools 
of  the  various  departments  of  France.  There 
are  but  two  such  schools  in  France,  one  at 
St.  Cloud  near  Paris  for  men  and  one  at  Fon- 
tenoy-de-Rose,  also  near  Paris,  for  women. 

I  visited  the  former  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  a  building,  erected  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV  (about  1640),  now  serving  very 
adequately  the  needs  of  such  an  institution. 
My  professional  guide  exhibited  with  great 
pride  the  wooden  pegs  which  held  together 
the  parquet  flooring  so  scrupulously  clean 
and  so  dangerously  waxed  that  he  gave  me  a 
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warning  in  French  which,  if  colloquially 
translated,  meant  “watch  your  step.”  I 
saw  there  splendid  modern  laboratories,  and 
ateliers  (shops)  in  general  physics,  electricity, 
light,  mechanics,  woodworking,  natural  sci¬ 
ence,  and  chemistry,  with  the  same  sleeping 
rooms  and  refectory  for  “living-in.” 

Nor  is  this  the  final  and  supreme  provision 
for  teacher  training  in  France.  Professors 
must  be  provided  for  the  lycees.  The  lycees 
are  secondaire  institutions  as  contrasted  with 
the  primaire  or  free  elementary  and  high 
schools  already  alluded  to.  But  secondaire 
must  not  be  confounded  with  our  term 
**  secondary.^*  It  refers  not  to  grade  of  in¬ 
stitution  but  to  kind.  The  Lycee  is  secon¬ 
daire  because  it  is  like  a  private  institution 
requiring  the  payment  of  tuition,  although 
maintained  largely  by  the  State.  The  tuition 
is  from  500  to  1,200  francs  a  year  and  students 
may  enter  at  six  years  of  age  and  continue 
in  the  same  institution  until  the  bachelor’s 
degree  is  won.  It  is  the  aristocratic  wing 
of  the  educational  organization  and  im¬ 
presses  an  American  as  an  incongruity  in  a 
great  republic.  When  you  remind  your 
French  mentor  and  guide  of  this  impression 


he  admits  the  partial  truth  of  your  observa¬ 
tion,  if  he  is  honest,  but  hastens  to  advise 
you  that  the  “more  gifted  children  of  the 
poor  in  the  Ecoles  primaires  or  Ecoles 
primaires  superieures  may  go  over  to;  the 
lycees  on  examination  and  enjoy  a*'-  free 
scholarship  and  hence  its  advantages”;  but 
this  explanation  hardly  suflBces  for  an 
American  and  one  is  forced  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  this  is  the  most  disappointing 
feature  of  the  French  system,  for  the 
transfer  of  the  children  of  the  poor  on 
scholarship  is  not  very  general  and  thus  some 
of  her  best  potential  ability  and  leadership 
must  be  lost  to  the  service  of  France. 

At  any  rate,  professors  must  be  trained 
for  these  most  exclusive  institutions  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  we  are  shown  for  the  fulfillment 
of  this  function  the  great  Ecole  normale 
superieure  for  men  on  the  Rue  d’Ulm  in 
Paris  closely  affiliated  with  the  University 
of  Paris  or  the  Sorbonne  and  a  smaller  insti¬ 
tution  for  women  at  Sevres. 

Here,  students  selected  again  by  competi¬ 
tive  examination  enjoy  a  two-year  course 
and  free  maintenance  to  become  professors 
in  the  lycees  or  colleges  of  France. 
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A  HISTORY  teacher  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  has  two  favorite  obsessions. 
•  The  first  is  that  sometime  in  his 
frequent  visits  to  exhibits  and  expositions 
he  may  enter  a  booth  where  the  whole 
process  of  education  is  carried  on  by  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  second  is  much  like  the  first; 
he  fears  that  some  day  he  may  look  in  upon 
himself  and  find  that  he  has  become  a  ma¬ 
chine  of  just  that  character.  When  he  told 
me  these  fears,  my  own  heart  said  that  his 
was  not  a  solitary  case;  that,  if  we  could 
get  within  the  circle  of  reserve  which  isolates 
each  individual  from  his  fellows,  we  should 
find  among  all  a  similar  dread  of  the  me¬ 
chanical.  The  condition  is  one  that  threat¬ 


ens  all,  from  the  university  president  to  the 
teacher  of  a  one-room  country  school,  from 
the  philosopher  in  his  study  to  the  man 
w  ith  the  hoe. 

In  the  management  of  classes  and  institu¬ 
tions,  a  certain  amount  of  system  is  ob¬ 
viously  necessary,  if  teachers  are  to  create 
and  maintain  conditions  favorable  to  good 
work.  System  is  machine-like  in  its  uni¬ 
formity,  its  sureness  of  operation,  and  its 
freedom  from  the  necessity  of  continual  in¬ 
telligent  guidance.  It  is  easy  for  the  me¬ 
chanical  qualities  of  management  to  trans¬ 
fer  to  the  process  of  teaching,  for  routine 
activities  to  take  the  place  of  intellectual 
w^ork.  When  this  substitution  is  effected. 
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the  teacher  becomes  a  mere  mechanician, 
the  work  of  education  is  mechanized. 

Danger  lies  also  in  the  law  of  habit-forma¬ 
tion,  a  law  to  which  all  are  subject,  whether 
they  will  or  not:  human  behavior  tends  to 
become  machine-like  when  a  uniform  re¬ 
sponse  is  made  to  an  oft-repeated  situation. 
After  a  time  the  stream  of  consciousness 
flows  on  with  hardly  an  appreciable  trace  of 
the  thing  that  the  habit-formed  machine  is 
doing  for  us.  It  is  an  intuitive  recognition 
of  this  which  makes  the  sweetheart  fear  that 
the  flowers  which  come  with  a  high  degree  of 
regularity  have  become  a  token  of  habit 
rather  than  of  affection,  and  causes  the  wife 
to  burn  with  an  uncertainty  whether  the  kiss 
of  greeting  or  farewell  is  a  manifestation 
of  evergrowing  devotion  or  the  result  of  a 
perfunctorily  preserved  custom. 

Although  habit  is  of  inestimable  value  in 
saving  time,  in  conserving  energy,  in  making 
it  possible  for  us  (if  we  will)  to  devote  our¬ 
selves  to  the  higher  rather  than  to  the  lower, 
still  it  is  our  machine-like  responses  that 
prevent  us  from  getting  new  view's,  from 
forming  new  intellectual  and  moral  friend¬ 
ships,  and  in  general  from  living  to-day 
rather  than  yesterday.  By  habit  we  are 
made  prisoners  of  the  machine  that  is  within 
us. 

As  the  individual  naturally  reduces  re¬ 
peated  actions  from  the  higher  to  the  lower 
level  of  control,  so  society  in  its  various 
groupings  manifests  a  similar  tendency. 
Custom,  convention,  and  tradition  are  but 
the  habits  of  social  groups,  the  more  or  less 
mechanical  continuation  of  kinds  of  con¬ 
duct  or  thought  that  were  originally  more 
or  less  rational  solutions  of  various  human 
problems.  Nothing  show's  this  better  than 
our  system  of  government.  To  take  an 
illustration  from  politics,  we  may  cite  the 
long  ballot,  a  device  which  has  developed 
as  an  attempt  of  democracy  to  make  its 
voice  heard  in  every  department  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Hallowed  by  long  practice,  this  out¬ 
worn  system  now  offers  very  obstinate 
resistance  to  the  efforts  of  reformers  to 
remedy  some  of  the  defects  of  the  old.  The 
tenacity  with  which  we  cling  to  a  plan  of 


voting  for  so  many  different  candidates  that 
we  can  know  nothing  of  any  of  them  and  can 
hold  none  of  them  responsible,  emphasizes  the 
slowness  with  which  reason  overcomes  habit. 

In  social  customs,  as  in  government, 
habit  tends  to  become  a  substitute  for  in¬ 
telligence.  I  niust  not  wear  a  straw  hat 
after  the  ^fteenth  of  September,  no  matter 
what  the  temperature  is.  July  may  have 
returned  for  a  second  engagement;  but,  if  I 
appear  at  the  Polo  Grounds  crowned  with  a 
comfortable  straw  after  the  fatal  fifteenth, 
the  hat  will  almost  certainly  be  a  sacrifice  to 
the  unreason  that  binds  my  fellow  fans.  If 
I  attempt  to  defend  my  intelligence  and 
my  hat,  I  may  as  well  send  for  an  ambulance 
before  I  am  too  badly  crippled  to  reach  the 
telephone. 

However,  the  same  economy  that  comes 
to  the  individual  as  a  result  of  habit  enters 
the  life  of  society  through  the  development 
of  custom.  Questions  which  have  been 
settled  in  some  period  of  crisis  drop  from  the 
level  of  conscious  struggle  in  society  to  that 
of  more  or  less  automatic  action.  Still,  if 
habit  is  dangerous  to  the  individual  in  its 
tendency  to  circumscribe  action  and  thought, 
and  prevent  the  acquisition  of  the  new  and 
the  better,  tradition  and  custom  may  also 
become  pernicious  in  society.  When  “new 
times  demand  new  measures  and  new  men,” 
the  customs  that  have  long  been  followed 
become  the  despair  of  the  thoughtful  person 
who  is  striving  to  make  current  practice  con¬ 
form  with  present  conditions. 

Although  education  is  a  field  in  which  the 
reason  of  the  race  is  supposed  to  be  contin¬ 
ually  active  in  looking  to  the  future,  in  plan¬ 
ning  and  accomplishing,  even  here  the  law 
of  the  machine  asserts  its  iron  force.  How¬ 
ever  much  we  may  like  to  believe  that,  in  our 
care  for  the  helpless  infancy  and  the  child¬ 
hood  of  our  time,  we  rise  above  the  level  of 
the  mechanical  and  keep  to  the  heights*  of 
the  rational,  it  is  still  true  that  the  tendency 
which  w'e  have  seen  in  the  individual  and  in 
society  in  a  general  way  is  just  as  effectively 
present  in  the  process  of  education.  A  few 
examples  will  show  how  this  insidious  force 
works. 
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A  hundred  years  ago  the  great  Pestalozzi 
dreamed  of  revolutionizing  society  through 
education.  He  seems  to  have  felt  (it  was 
his  weakness  and  his  strength  that  he  often 
felt  rather  than  thought)  that  he  might 
work  out  some  type  of  instruction  which  it 
would  be  possible  for  all  teachers  to  use, 
just  about  as  a  chemist  works  out  a  formula 
for  the  manufacture  of  some  compound.  In 
pursuit  of  this  end  he  elaborated  the  “object 
lesson,”  a  form  of  teaching  that  he  used  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  mental  development 
rather  than  merely  imparting  knowledge. 
A  systematic  technique  was  w'orked  out  and 
for  a  large  part  of  the  world  “object  lesson” 
and  Pestalozzianism  were  synonymous.  In 
the  hands  of  persons  of  less  insight  than  the 
great  Swiss  reformer,  this  means  of  instruc¬ 
tion  eventually  became  so  formal  that  it 
was  no  more  valuable  than  the  old  method 
of  schooling  in  which  words  had  little  or  no 
connection  with  things.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  value  of  the  method  in  the 
hands  of  its  inventor,  in  the  course  of  time 
it  became  a  mere  mechanical  formalism  as 
worthless  as  a  shell  after  the  oyster  is  re¬ 
moved. 

The  kindergarten  of  Froebel  had  a  similar 
career — fortunately  followed  by  reform  in 
recent  years.  Invented  with  the  idea  of 
insuring  child  growth,  it  evolved  a  technique 
which  was  centered  in  the  “gifts”  and  “oc¬ 
cupations.”  Kindergartners  imagined  that, 
because  they  were  using  Froebel’s  materials 
in  an  orthodox  w^ay,  they  w’ere  following  in 
his  steps,  and  w^ere  certain  to  secure  the 
<leveIopment  that  he  sought.  It  is  the  spirit 
that  makes  a  kindergarten,  and  no  adherence 
to  Froebel’s  songs,  gifts,  and  occupations 
can  avail  wdien  the  one  thing  needful  is 
lacking.  One  might  as  well  expect  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  living  plant  by  careful  mixing  of 
chemicals  according  to  a  formula. 

The  lurking  danger  of  the  mechanical 
may  be  seen  in  the  development  of  the 
Montessori  method  or  system,  the  ideals  of 
which  are  “freedom  and  growdh.”  In 
planning  to  make  growth  possible  or  inevita¬ 
ble,  Madame  Montessori  has  developed 
a  machine  called  “the  didactic  apparatus.” 


If  in  the  course  of  time  the  method  becomes 
increasingly  popular  and  comes  into  use 
among  a  great  number  of  teachers,  there  is 
considerable  danger  that  the  thing  which 
happened  to  the  Pestalozzian  “object  les¬ 
son”  will  happen  to  “the  didactic  appara¬ 
tus.”  If  the  follow^ers  of  the  Italian  origina¬ 
tor  place  much  emphasis  upon  the  necessity 
of  the  use  of  the  apparatus,  instead  of  keep¬ 
ing  to  the  spirit  of  the  Montessori  ideal, 
we  may  expect  to  see  another  good  pedago¬ 
gical  bark  cast  upon  the  rocks  of  mechanical 
formalism.  And  if  human  nature  has  not 
changed  greatly,  we  may  expect  many  so- 
called  followers  to  have  merely  a  grasp  of  the 
technique  of  the  apparatus,  without  an 
understanding  of  what  freedom,  develop¬ 
ment,  and  self-reliance  mean.  They  will 
be  unable  to  sacrifice  the  form  for  the  sub¬ 
stance;  they  will  be  incapable  of  changing 
technique  to  fit  continually  changing  con¬ 
ditions.  Hence,  if  they  are  not  able  to 
take  warning  from  the  past,  they  are  almost 
certain  to  make  of  the  Montessori  schools 
institutions  as  devoid  of  real  life  as  any 
machine. 

Another  case  where  an  interesting  at¬ 
tempt  to  solve  pressing  problems  in  a  ra¬ 
tional  way  is  threatened  with  results  quite 
different  from  those  originally  sought,  is 
the  Gary  plan  devised  by  Superintendent 
Wirt.  The  ideas  that  he  tried  to  incorporate 
in  his  schools  were  not  uniformity,  cheap¬ 
ness,  and  similar  machine-product  character¬ 
istics.  On  the  contrary,  the  principles  he 
sought  to  make  dominant  were  based  upon 
the  needs  of  children  in  a  modern  social  and 
economic  environment.  His  schools  were 
to  use  work,  study,  and  play  to  secure  that 
training  and  development  which  best  pre¬ 
pare  the  child  to  fit  into  the  environment 
that  surrounds  him  and  will  surround  him 
when  he  leaves  school  and  begins  to  make  a 
living. 

The  insidious  danger  of  the  mechanical 
that  threatens  even  such  a  broad  scheme  of 
education  may  be  seen  in  the  turn  which  the 
discussion  of  the  Gary  plan  took  in  New 
York  City  a  few  years  ago.  The  ideas 
which  seemed  to  be  uppermost  were  that 
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the  adoption  of  the  new  system  would  en¬ 
able  the  city  to  run  its  schools  with  ten  per 
cent,  fewer  teachers,  that  it  would  bring 
about  a  saving  of  $5,000,000,  that  it  would 
remove  the  need  for  a  great  number  of  new 
school  buildings — all  matters  of  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  school  administration.  Rarely 
was  anything  heard  about  the  interests  of 
the  pupils,  and  never  anything  about  the 
human  side  of  the  one  humanizing  factor 
in  the  school — the  teacher. 

Even  the  socialized  recitation,  a  form  of 
class  technique  devised  to  substitute  vital 
social  reaction  for  mechanical  routine,  has 
begun  to  show  signs  of  having  been  wounded 
in  the  house  of  its  friends.  Imitators,  who 
lack  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  method, 
apparently  think  that  a  certain  arrangement 
of  chairs,  placing  the  teacher  in  a  dark 
corner  of  the  room,  and  establishing  a  routine 
of  participation  by  pupils  render  the  recita¬ 
tion  “socialized,”  when  in  reality  such  devices 
are  merely  mechanical  aids  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  true  purpose,  which  is  socializing 
the  pupils,  not  the  recitation. 

The  problem  method  has  a  similar  danger 
hanging  over  it.  One  may  expect  almost 
any  day  to  step  into  a  school  room  and  find 
some  visionless  teacher  trying  to  make 
pupils  grind  through  a  mechanical  routine 
about  like  the  following:  Step  I,  Feel  the 
problem;  Step  II,  Define  it;  Step  III,  Make 
suggestions;  Step  IV,  Check  them;  Step  V, 
Conclude.  Perhaps  the  “steps”  may  even 
be  marked  off  on  the  floor. 

Back  of  the  tendency  to  negate  educa¬ 
tional  advancement  by  a  process  of  mechan¬ 
ization  is  a  social  condition  which  makes  it 
diflScult  to  attract  and  keep  teachers  who 
are  capable  of  rising  above  the  level  of  the 
mere  mechanics  of  their  work.  It  is  not 
altogether  a  matter  of  any  single  factor, 
even  salary;  for  the  born  teacher  will  stick 
to  the  work  even  though  compensation  is 
quite  inadequate.  There  are,  however, 
forces  that  are  continually  suflBcient  to 
eliminate  teachers  from  the  ranks  at  just 
about  the  time  when  they  are  acquiring  that 
mastery  of  themselves  and  their  work 
which  makes  them  really  valuable. 


The  teacher,  like  every  other  artist,  must 
pass  through  the  stage  of  the  mechanical 
before  rising  to  the  higher  plane  of  the 
artistic.  The  musician,  for  example,  must 
spend  an  eternity  mastering  mere  technique 
before  he  can  give  adequate  expression  to  the 
emotions  that  make  him  a  musician.  Para¬ 
doxical  as  it  may  seem,  he  is  not  able  to  rise 
to  the  heights  of  free  expression  until  he  has 
made  of  himself  a  perfect  machine — and  has 
become  master  of  that  machine.  A  similar 
thing  is  true  of  the  teacher.  The  first  prob¬ 
lems  that  confront  the  beginner  are  decid¬ 
edly  mechanical  in  their  nature.  To  master 
the  mere  technique  of  the  process  of  teach¬ 
ing  and  directing  children,  requires  a  period 
of  apprenticeship  during  which  the  teacher 
is  of  comparatively  low  educational  value. 

By  the  time  this  mastery  of  the  elementary 
technique  of  teaching  is  secured  and  society 
is  ready  to  profit  by  the  service  of  a  teacher 
who  is  able  to  do  the  work  of  a  master, 
something  happens  and  there  is  a  vacancy 
in  the  ranks,  a  vacancy  which  has  to  be 
filled  by  another  young  person  who  will 
have  to  go  through  the  same  weary  grind  of 
learning  the  technique  of  the  process.  Dr. 
Lotus  D.  Coffman,  president  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota,  found  in  a  study  made  a 
few  years  ago,  that  the  “typical  American 
female  teacher  is  twenty -four  years  of  age, 
having  entered  teaching  in  the  early  part 
of  her  nineteenth  year,  when  she  had  received 
but  four  years’  training  beyond  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school.”  As  this  teacher  is  described 
in  the  terms  of  the  median,  the  description 
means  that  there  are  as  many  teachers  who 
are  not  well  prepared  as  the  type  as  there 
are  others  who  are  better  prepared.  It 
means  that  elementary  teachers  as  a  class 
have  barely  reached  the  age  and  gained  the 
training  which  will  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  begin  to  rise  above  the  level  of  mere 
technique  and  reach  a  stage  of  development 
where  they  can  be  expected  to  begin  to  make 
come  true  their  visions  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  profession  which  they  have  chosen, 
if  they  have  not  been  fossilized  in  the  process 
of  the  training  they  have  received. 

If  they  have  not  been  fossilized  in  the 
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process  of  training!  This  possibility  brings 
us  to  a  set  of  conditions  that  lie  behind  the 
attainment  of  a  more  or  less  adequate  tech¬ 
nique  of  teaching.  If  the  teacher  has  gained 
her  skill  by  being  thrown  on  her  own  re¬ 
sources  with  little  guidance  or  supervision, 
she  is  likely  to  hav^e  acquired  a  few  devices, 
which  have  come  down  to  her  as  a  heritage 
from  her  owm  experiences  as  a  pupil.  Unless 
she  is  a  genius,  she  is  likely  to  have  little 
insight  into  the  real  meaning  and  significance 
of  what  she  does,  measured  by  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  education  as  contrasted  with  those 
of  mere  instruction  or  class  management. 

If  she  has  received  training  in  a  normal 
school,  she  has  been  through  a  course  in 
which  the  major  part  of  the  w’ork  has  em¬ 
phasized  technique  of  instruction  or  the 
mere  subject-matter  of  elementary  educa¬ 
tion.  The  training  school  for  teachers  has 
to  meet  the  fact  that  its  students  are  im¬ 
mature,  that  their  first  great  need  is  some 
comprehension  of  the  rudimentary  phases 
of  technique.  When  the  graduates  leave 
the  school,  they  will  be  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  dealing  with  pupils  in  large 
groups  among  people  whose  first  test  of  the 
good  teacher  is  mechanical:  “Is  the  ma¬ 
chine  running  smoothly.?”  Upon  her  abil¬ 
ity  to  perform  certain  acts  that  will  reduce 
the  conduct  of  her  class  to  system  she  w  ill  be 
judged.  And  the  less  her  ability,  the  greater 
will  be  her  need  of  system.  Unless  she 
has  great  control  of  herself  and  deep  insight 
into  the  needs  and  characters  of  her  pupils, 
she  will  be  compelled  to  overemphasize  the 
necessary  mechanics  of  the  school  room. 
It  is  this  immediate  need  that  the  normal 
school  tries  to  meet.  Whatever  courses 
are  introduced  for  the  sake  of  helping 
students  to  gain  broad  visions  of  life  and  of 
society,  this  need  for  a  few  tools  (if  we  may 
call  them  such)  must  never  be  overlooked. 

And  w'hat  if  the  prospective  teacher  comes 
forth  with  technical  equipment  added  to 
enthusiasm,  vision,  and  high  ideals  of  social 
service?  If  she  goes  into  almost  any  system 
of  schools  where  there  is  effective  supervi¬ 
sion,  she  must  at  once  learn  to  do  what  she 
is  told  in  the  way  she  is  told  to  do  it.  She 


falls  into  the  clutches  of  educational  admin¬ 
istration.  The  administration  of  schools 
also  provides  an  easy  road  to  a  mechanized 
education.  Administrators  must  necessar¬ 
ily  have  a  large  amount  of  system  in  order 
to  keep  teachers  and  pupils  working  ef¬ 
fectively.  Without  detailed  attention  to 
the  calendar,  to  grading  and  promotion,  to 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  subject  matter, 
to  reports,  and  to  many  related  matters, 
tliere  would  be  chaos.  When  the  pressure 
of  these  external  arrangements  becomes  so 
great  that  the  teachers,  the  real  educators, 
feel  that  they  are  mere  parts  of  a  machine, 
that  their  function  is  to  grind  a  certain 
amount  of  educational  grist  through  the 
mill,  then  the  process  of  education  is  me¬ 
chanized  as  truly  as  w^hen  the  routine  of 
class  management  imparts  its  nature  to  the 
teaching  process. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  education 
had  so  often  and  so  disastrously  been  me¬ 
chanized  before  his  appearance,  one  would 
be  tempted  to  lay  it  all  at  the  door  of  the 
modern  educational  administrator.  With 
his  interminable  statistical  reports  in  which 
he  reduces  education  to  such  and  such  a 
number  of  cents  and  mills  per  pupil  per  hour 
for  instruction,  another  number  of  cents  and 
mills  for  equipment  and  maintenance,  and 
an  unending  array  of  similar  figures,  he  looks 
like  a  person  whom  one  would  do  well  to 
suspect.  From  much  of  the  visible  evidence 
of  his  activity  one  is  almost  forced  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  is  merely  a  clever  educational 
mechanician  w^ho  is  filling  a  gap  until  the 
time  w'hen  w^e  shall  cease  to  measure  educa¬ 
tion  as  a  machine  process  and  nothing  more. 

It  is  not  that  we  are  opposed  to  the  ad¬ 
ministrator’s  desire  for  efficiency,  but  that 
we  disagree  with  his  ideal.  It  is  a  praise¬ 
worthy  thing  to  strive  to  have  every  class 
room  used  a  maximum  number  of  hours 
a  week,  to  have  every  teacher  at  work  as 
much  of  the  day  as  possible,  to  .see  that  there 
is  no  waste  of  public  funds  in  any  phase  of 
the  operation  of  the  school  plant,  to  have 
teachers’  marks  uniform  and  comprehensi¬ 
ble;  but  to  infer  that  education  is  efficient 
because  of  these  things  is  totally  to  fail  to 
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comprehend  what  education  is.  It  is  to 
judge  the  soul  by  the  body,  to  confuse  those 
things  which  are  temporal  with  those  which 
are  eternal.  We  would  not  have  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  less  effective  in  the  mechanics 
of  managing  a  school;  but  we  pray  for  him 
that  he  may  have  an  increasing  grasp  of  the 
real  problems  of  his  office  and  wisdom  to 
solve  those  problems  in  terms  other  than 
dollars,  hours,  and  percentages. 

Lest  we  judge  him  too  severely  and  hold 
him  in  too  slight  esteem,  we  must  remember 
the  trials  that  confront  him.  As  an  ad¬ 
ministrator  he  must  continually  face  an 
accounting  with  the  taxpayer,  that  ubiqui¬ 
tous  bogey  who  prevents  every  phase  of 
civic  activity  from  leaping  at  once  to  the 
realm  of  the  ideal.  The  superintendent 
must  “show  results.”  He  must  have  facts 
and  figures  which  can  be  used  as  indisputable 
evidence  that  the  school  plant  is  running  at 
the  maximum  of  efficiency.  He  is  also 
compelled  to  attack  the  problem  of  giving 
guidance  to  a  relatively  large  number  of 
young,  inexperienced  teachers.  Hence  he 
must  evolve  a  prescribed  course  of  study 
arranged  by  years  and  months  according  to 
subjects.  If  he  is  wholly  a  mechanician,  he 
will  not  rest  until  he  has  arranged  it  by 
weeks,  days,  and  even  hours.  He  must 
devote  some  attention  to  the  rating  of  his 
teachers.  He  must  also  give  an  increasing 
amount  of  study  to  the  measurement  of 
results  by  standard  tests  and  scales.  In  a 
multitude  of  details,  each  important  as  a 
part  of  the  process  of  administering  a  system 
of  schools,  it  is  not  strange  that  a  superinten¬ 
dent  is  tempted  to  think  more  of  the  machine 
than  of  the  work  it  ought  to  do,  to  magnify 
administration  rather  than  education. 

There  has  been  and  still  is  a  sensitive  sort 
of  person  who  is  exceedingly  melancholy  in 
contemplation  of  the  equipment  and  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  ordinary  elementary  school. 
Because  the  pupil  sits  at  a  desk  more  or  less 
adjustable,  because  he  must  come  to  school 
at  a  certain  hour,  follow  a  definite  program, 
and  fit  into  an  organization,  these  people 
fear  that  he  is  being  made  into  a  machine. 
But  the  real  danger  does  not  lie  there  at  all. 


The  great  menace  is  a  certain  type  of  teach¬ 
ing  and  control  that  crushes  spontaneity 
or  takes  no  pains  to  encourage  and  develop 
creative  individuality.  The  kind  of  seats  or 
desks  in  a  school  has  little  bearing  upon  the 
real  danger  of  mechanization;  but  the  teach¬ 
er’s  attitude,  caliber,  and  ideals  have  every¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it.  It  may  be  that  a 
screwed-to-the-floor  kind  of  school  equip¬ 
ment  is  a  ready  aid  to  the  mechanical  teach¬ 
er;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  great 
evil  lies  in  equipment.  We  may  provide 
pupils  with  chairs,  divans,  prayer  rugs,  or 
hammocks  in  the  quest  for  the  less  me¬ 
chanical  in  education.  It  will  be  futile;  for, 
to  use  an  expressive  figure  of  pioneer  days, 
it  will  be  “  barking  up  the  wrong  tree.”  The 
only  hope  that  education  shall  be  vital,  that 
the  mechanical  shall  not  dominate,  lies  in 
the  people  who  do  the  work  of  teaching, 
supervising,  and  administering.  If  they  are 
men  and  women  of  vision,  if  they  are  real 
persons,  the  continual  tendency  toward 
mechanizing  the  work,  a  tendency  inherent 
in  all  human  beings,  will  be  overcome. 

Education  as  a  social  process  is  a  function 
that  ought  never  to  become  automatic. 
Although  education  may  become  the  custom 
of  a  nation,  the  daily  and  hourly  process 
itself  must  always  be  on  the  high  level  of  the 
rational  rather  than  on  the  lower  plane  of 
the  mechanical.  To  the  true  teacher,  the 
artist  teacher,  every  moment  is  filled  with 
new  and  shifting  problems,  a  condition  that 
makes  mere  habit  unaided  by  the  continual 
guidance  of  reason  utterly  inadequate.  The 
mere  hearer  of  recitations  may  become  an 
automaton;  the  drill  master  may  become 
a  machine;  but  the  real  teacher,  whose  aim 
is  to  educate  rather  than  merely  to  put 
pupils  through  a  certain  amount  of  subject 
matter,  perishes  the  moment  his  work  be¬ 
comes  mechanical.  For  teaching  is  crea¬ 
tive;  it  can  no  more  operate  on  the  level  of 
the  mechanical  than  can  the  composing  of 
music.  A  tone  carpenter  may  put  sounds 
together  with  the  guidance  of  certain  rules, 
and  think  that  he  is  composing  music;  a 
so-called  teacher  may  enable  pupils  to  pass 
examinations,  get  working  papers,  or  even 
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enter  college:  but  the  work  of  the  one  is  no  when  the  teacher,  supervisor,  and  adminis- 
more  education  than  that  of  the  other  is  trator  cooperate  in  making  the  real  aims  of 
music.  EflScient  teaching  can  result  only  education  dominate  the  mechanical. 

RELATION  OF  THE  MANUAL  ARTS  TO  VOCATIONAL 

EFFICIENCY 

Charles  A.  King 


From  the  time  hand  work  won  for 
itself  a  permanent  place  in  our  edu¬ 
cational  system  there  have  been  two 
seemingly  irreconcilable  but  favorable  points 
of  view  regarding  the  reasons  why  the  sub¬ 
ject  should  be  entitled  to  the  important  place 
it  occupies. 

The  first  viewpoint,  which  was  the  cen¬ 
tral  thought  of  the  earlier  conception  of 
manual  training,  was  held  by  educators 
and  the  laity  who  had  kept  pace  with  the 
developments  of  the  scientific  study  of 
psychology  and  the  trend  of  modern  peda¬ 
gogical  thought.  It  considered  the  ad¬ 
vantages  derived  from  hand  work  to  be 
summed  up  in  the  possibilities  it  offered  for 
the  intelligent  direction  of  desirable  men¬ 
tal  processes,  for  correlation  with  scho¬ 
lastic  subjects,  demonstrating  and  bringing 
together  their  functional  potentialities  and 
connecting  them  with  the  problems  of  life, 
and  for  the  evidences  such  work  furnishes 
of  the  mental  trend  of  individual  students. 
The  acquisition  of  a  degree  of  hand  skill 
naturally  resulted  from  any  exercise  in 
which  the  student  consciously  endeavored 
to  attain  a  certain  standard  of  workmanship, 
but  such  skill  was  viewed  as  incidental  and 
secondary  to  the  educational  and  cultural 
aspects  of  the  subject.  The  second  view¬ 
point  ignored  the  essentials  of  the  first, 
sweeping  them  aside  as  being  vague  and 
uncertain.  It  considered  knowledge  of  the 
care  and  use  of  tools  and  familiarity  with  a 
certain  range  of  mechanical  processes  as  the 
principal  benefits  to  be  derived.  These 
acquisitions,  it  maintained,  should  aid  in 
the  solution  of  some  of  the  problems  of 
modern  industry  by  creating  a  source  of 


supply  of  partially  trained  workers,  who 
could  be  rapidly  finished  in  the  factories 
into  skilled  workmen.  It  was  also  main¬ 
tained  that  it  was  a  good  thing  for  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  know  how  to  use  tools. 

The  devotees  of  the  two  viewpoints 
gradually  grew  into  a  better  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  excellences  of  each 
other’s  aims  and  ideals,  and,  by  giving 
and  taking,  by  compromise  and  adaptation, 
both  are  now  happy  in  the  development  of 
vocational  education.  That  subject  now 
embodies  the  arguments  of  both  sides  and 
gives  the  best  returns  for  each  unit  of 
educational  endeavor.  This  article  harks 
back  to  the  time  before  vocational  ed¬ 
ucation  had  emerged  from  the  chaos  of 
different  systems  and  ideals  of  hand  work, 
even  before  its  present  status  could  have 
been  foreseen;  when  many  of  those  who  are 
now  either  in  vocational  classes  or  are 
working  at  some  vocation,  were  in  schools 
in  which  the  cultural  manual  training  ideals 
were  the  basis  of  the  work;  hence  the  writer 
will  endeavor  to  show  that  certain  factors 
inseparable  from  the  school  work  of  pre¬ 
war  times  had  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  ultimate  lifelong  efficiency  of  the  stu¬ 
dent. 

Many  believe  that  the  only  basis  upon 
which  efficiency  of  the  earlier  and  the 
present  hand  work  can  be  judged  is  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  number  of  hours  spent  upon 
those  subjects  during  the  years  the  student 
was  in  school,  and  the  same  number  of  hours 
spent  in  a  commercial  shop  under  com¬ 
mercial  conditions.  Under  pre-war  con¬ 
ditions  hand  work  classes  met  from  one  to 
four  hours  a  week  in  most  grade  schools 
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and  from  two  to  six  hours  in  the  high  school. 
But  for  our  purpose  we  will  assume  the 
basis  of  two  full  hours  a  week  or  80  hours  a 
year,  which  continued  through  the  three 
upper  grades,  would  aggregate  240  hours; 
if  the  time  given  to  hand  work  in  the 
high  school  is  doubled  to  160  hours  each 
year,  the  high  school  student  will  spend 
640  hours  in  four  years,  which,  added  to 
the  240  hours  of  the  grade  schools,  will  give 
the  student  880  hours  upon  hand  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  seven  years  of  his  school  life. 
This  is  equivalent  to  20  weeks  of  44  hours 
each  if  spent  in  the  shops,  counted  hour 
for  hour,  and  does  not  refer  to  definite 
vocational  courses  in  which  much  more 
time  may  have  been  spent  in  mastering  the 
fundamental  processes  of  certain  vocations 
of  local  importance. 

Informationally  considered,  it  would  be 
possible  to  give  a  student  who  had  had  no 
previous  instruction  or  experience  in  hand 
work  a  good  start  in  tw^enty  weeks  of 
continuous  vocational  cramming.  This  re¬ 
fers  to  the  student  who  is  learning  an 
entire  trade,  not  simply  the  running  of  one 
machine,  or  who  learns  one  phase  of  routine 
shop  work,  which  often  may  be  learned  in 
a  few  hours.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
be  a  psychological  impossibility  to  give 
such  a  student  the  equivalent  of  twenty 
weeks  of  hand  work  in  either  quantity  or 
quality  of  work  accomplished,  or  diversity  of 
subject  matter  which  had  been  spread  over 
seven  years  of  school  work. 

During  these  years  the  student  passed 
through  the  transition,  formativ'^e,  and  early 
adolescent  periods  in  which  are  formed  the 
habits  of  thought,  and  the  neural  connections 
necessary  to  mental  and  motor  coordinations 
are  permanently  established.  These  periods 
or  stages  of  development  once  past,  can 
never  occur  again,  hence  motor  habits  and 
reactions  can  never  be  so  efficiently  es¬ 
tablished  at  a  later  period  of  life  as  if  well 
organized  and  skillfully  taught  educational 
hand  work  had  been  taken  during  the 
formative  and  adolescent  years  and  fur¬ 
nished  the  basis  for  transfer  of  training  to 
some  specific  vocation.  Though  years  may 


pass  between  the  time  this  basis  was  ac¬ 
quired  and  the  time  a  student  enters  a 
selected  vocation,  he  has  occasionally  ex¬ 
perienced  the  mental  and  motor  coordi¬ 
nations  by  a  mental  review  while  observing 
someone  else  doing  a  piece  of  work  that 
brings  vividly  to  mind  certain  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  projects  of  his  school  days. 

The  high  school  graduate  whose  work 
has  from  the  beginning  been  exclusively  of 
the  scholastic  type,  has  formed  his  mental 
habits,  which  more  than  any  other  factor 
will  influence  his  life-long  efficiency,  and 
have  to  a  great  extent  become  fixed  without 
the  aid  of  the  motor  areas  and  centers  and 
without  that  development  which  can  never 
again  be  so  efficiently  acquired.  Hence, 
in  a  later  attempt  on  his  part  to  undertake 
any  vocational  activity  requiring  hand 
skill,  he  will  find  himself  handicapped  in 
comparison  with  another  of  equal  congenital 
endowment,  but  with  a  basis  for  transfer 
of  training  that  had  been  acquired  during 
the  grade  and  high  school  shop  work. 

If  the  student  has  followed  the  usual 
courses  of  hand  work  he  has  spent  his  20 
weeks  or  880  hours  approximately  as  fol¬ 
lows; 


Elementary  Woodwork  .... 

160 

hou 

Carpentrv . 

40 

Cabinet  Making . 

40 

Forging . 

60 

ii 

Wood  Turning . 

40 

Pattern  Making . 

60 

Foundry  Practice . 

60 

Machine  Shop  Practice  .... 

80 

Drawing:  Freehand  Sketching 
Mechanical  Drawing 
Machine  Drawing 

Architectural  Drawing  340  “ 

880  “ 

The  above  courses  may  be  varied  by 
omissions  and  modifications  of  both  subject 
matter  and  time,  or  agriculture,  cement 
work,  printing,  textile  processes,  electricity, 
or  other  subjects  specially  adapted  to  local 
conditions  or  individual  needs  may  supplant 
some  of  those  mentioned  or  may  be  added; 
but  the  above  outline  of  courses  and  time 
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will  serve  to  illustrate  the  subject  under 
discussion. 

From  the  subject-time  viewpoint  many 
unthinking  laymen  will  note  that  eighty 
hours  spent  in  the  machine  shop,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  are  less  than  two  weeks  of  regu¬ 
lar  shop  time,  and  immediately  become 
suspicious  of  the  degree  of  knowledge 
and  skill  possible  to  acquire  in  that  time. 
They  feel  that  two  weeks  spent  in  learn¬ 
ing  to  operate  one  simple  machine  or 
in  mastering  one  process  or  part  of  a 
process  may  develop  an  operative  who  can 
satisfactorily  accomplish  a  certain  narrow 
range  of  vocational  requirements;  but  they 
know  that  school  work  is  not  organized  on 
that  basis,  for  each  student  is  given  experi¬ 
ence  upon  as  many  machines  and  in  as  many 
different  processes  as  time  will  permit. 
Hence  they  will  be  extremely  skeptical  of  the 
vocational  efficiency  of  the  product  of  such 
training.  Yet  the  thinking  layman  looks 
beyond  the  mere  ability  to  turn  out  work 
of  a  commercially  valuable  grade,  for  he 
realizes  that  students  from  manual  training 
schools  make  faster  progress  and  go  farther 
than  most  young  men  without  that  training. 
Usually  his  attempts  to  find  the  reason  why 
this  is  so  have  brought  him  face  to  face  with 
psychological  terminology,  which,  because 
of  lack  of  background,  he  is  apt  to  con¬ 
sider  as  of  a  vague  and  ephemeral  nature, 
too  elusive  for  the  practical  man  to  grasp 
in  the  time  he  can  give  to  its  study.  Yet 
within  the  range  of  psychology  may  be 
found  the  explanation  for  the  demonstrated 
fact  that  a  boy  can  acquire  more  available 
vocational  knowledge  in  880  hours  of 
carefully  planned,  correlated,  and  taught 
hand  work  distributed  over  seven  years 
than  in  the  same  number  of  consecutive 
hours  spent  in  a  shop. 

In  this  discussion  we  consider  only  the 
hand  work  from  the  sixth  grade  through  the 
high  school,  but  properly  conducted  hand 
work  of  the  first  five  grades  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  mental  development  of  the 
child  and  of  his  adult  efficiency.  In  the 
lower  grades  each  child  will  in  many  ways 
indicate  to  the  interested  teacher  the  type 


of  mind  he  possesses,  whether  motor  or 
sensory.  Does  the  activity  of  his  neural 
connections  with  sense  centers  indicate  the 
motor  type  of  mind  by  being  more  respon¬ 
sive  to  the  stimulus  of  the  tactual  sense.? 
Does  he  instinctively  wish  to  feel  and 
handle  an  object  to  enable  him  to  arrive  at 
a  knowledge  of  its  characteristics?  Is  his 
natural  bent  toward  the  expression  of 
his  perse nality  by  means  of  his  hands,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  he  indicate  sensory 
mindedness  by  his  evident  interest  in  things 
which  can  be  understood  by  visual  or 
auditory  stimuli?  The  vast  majority  of 
children  are  of  the  motor-sensory  or  syn¬ 
thetic  type  of  mind;  they  desire  the  sensation 
resulting  from  the  stimulus  of  all  the  sense 
organs  possible  in  investigating  an  object  or 
subject.  The  motor-minded  child  naturally 
takes  to  hand  work  from  the  beginning, 
showing  an  eager  interest  and  concentration, 
while  the  sensory-minded  child  is  more  or 
less  indifferent  to  motor  activities.  The 
excessively  motor-minded  child,  by  which 
is  meant  the  child  who  seems  utterly  devoid 
of  the  impulse  to  indulge  in  but  this  one  type 
of  activity,  is  as  rare  as  the  excessively 
sensory-minded  child,  who  runs  to  the  other 
extreme.  Often  such  a  motor  child  will 
be  of  a  low  grade  of  abstract  intellect,  if 
not  actually  sub-normal;  hence  his  motor 
trend  will  be  of  little  value;  while  the  ex¬ 
cessively  sensory-minded  child  may  be  of  the 
genius  type,  but,  like  many  geniuses,  suffers 
from  the  lack  of  mental  balance  afforded 
by  the  ability  to  indulge  in  motor  activities, 
and  thus  loses  breadth  of  training  and  the 
recreation  resulting  from  such  indulgence. 

Individual  characteristics  and  mental 
trend  may  be  most  efficiently  observed  dur¬ 
ing  the  five  lower  grades  as  at  this  time  the 
child  expresses  his  natural  type  and  trend 
of  mind.  He  will  be  less  trammelled  by 
external  influences  than  at  any  later  time 
in  his  life,  and  his  relations  with  his  teachers 
are  such  that  much  information  regarding 
his  individuality  may  be  acquired.  This 
should  be  recorded,  for  it  may  have  a  vital 
bearing  upon  his  later  school  work  and  uj)on 
the  selection  of  his  life’s  activities. 
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The  knowledge  of  the  interrelations  of 
measures,  materials,  and  manipulations  ac¬ 
quired  during  the  lower  grade  liand  work 
will  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
child’s  progress  in  all  his  later  hand  work 
and  correlated  scholastic  studies.  In  the 
6nal  analysis  this  knowledge  forms  the 
basis  of  his  progress  during  the  rest  of  his 
school  life,  for  during  these  years  the  child 
forms  habits  of  thought  through  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  his  associative  processes  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  external  stimulus,  and  the  type 
of  associative  habits  formed  at  this  time 
will  largely  dominate  the  mental  processes 
of  his  later  years.  These  can  be  recognized 
only  by  the  efferent,  or  outward  stream  of 
consciousness,  or  mode  of  expression,  the 
study  of  which  is  the  basis  of  behavioristic 
psychology.  Does  the  expression  through 
speech,  writing,  or  hand  work  indicate  that 
the  associative  processes  are  well  controlled, 
or  erratic  and  elusive?  Are  they  accurate 
or  are  they  inexact?  Are  they  rapid  and 
brilliant,  or  slow  and  stupid?  The  type 
of  these  mental  activities  depends  largely 
upon  temperamental  conditions,  but  in 
every  case  they  are  modified  and  limited  by 
heredity  and  environment.  The  home, 
school,  and  social  environments  during  the 
first  ten  years  of  life  are  the  most  powerful 
controllable  factors  in  the  child’s  develop¬ 
ment;  hence  it  is  obvious  that  school  hand 
work  during  the  lower  grades  exercises  a 
strong  influence  upon  the  progress  of  the 
child  during  the  time  spent  upon  all  his 
later  hand  work,  in  which  we  are  at  present 
especially  interested,  and  finally  upon  his 
adult  vocational  progress. 

In  the  last  three  grades  the  teacher’s 
attitude  toward  the  child’s  progress  in  all 
his  studies  should  be  modified  by  the  type 
of  mind  of  the  child.  The  motor-minded 
child  will  naturally  do  his  best  work  in 
hand  work,  and  in  its  correlations  with  the 
scholastic  subjects  lies  the  opportunity  to 
help  him  in  the  branches  in  which  he  shows 
the  least  interest.  The  sensory-minded  child 
will  as  naturally  excel  in  the  scholastic  sub¬ 
jects  and  do  i)oorly  in  his  hand  work.  Such 
a  child  needs  hand  work  more  than  the 


motor-minded  child,  because  his  mental 
trend  shows  that  his  motor  areas  are  neither 
well  developed  nor  coordinated,  and  the 
school  should  give  them  every  opportunity 
for  exercise  to  secure  better  mental  balance. 
The  synthetic-minded  child,  by  his  natural 
adaptability  to  both  types  of  activity  and 
his  ability  to  combine  them,  will  excel  in 
hand  work  and  do  good  or  even  excellent 
work  in  all  the  scholastic  subjects  if  they 
are  properly  presented.  This  is  the  type 
of  mind  which  dominates  the  affairs  of  the 
world  in  nearly  every  walk  of  life. 

By  the  time  the  child  is  eleven  years  old, 
or  enters  the  sixth  grade,  his  motor  and 
sensory  impulses  from  within  have  become 
well  established  in  their  functions  of  furnish¬ 
ing  the  impetus  of  the  trend  of  his  life. 
These  have  been  influenced  by  external 
stimulae  and  express  themselves  in  the 
type  of  habit;  such  expression  is  modified 
by  the  race,  age,  sex,  education,  and  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  child.  The  habit  of  mind  of  the 
child  may  be  summarized  by  its  expression  in 
reflective  thought.  In  acquired  muscular 
habits  we  have  an  automatic  reaction  which 
is  known  as  skill  and  which  is  the  result  of 
the  repetition  of  conscious  response  to  an 
external  stimulus  until  it  becomes  habitual. 
Hence  hand  skill  is  habit,  or  a  series  of 
consciously  combined  habits,  and  can  be 
acquired  only  by  spending  time  upon  its 
acquisition.  Mental  knowledge  is  necessary 
but  cannot  take  the  place  of  hand  skill,  and 
is  worthless  to  humanity  unless  it  can  be 
made  the  basis  of  activities  for  human 
betterment. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  that 
the  continuous  repetition  for,  let  us  say,  sixty 
minutes  of  concentrated  purely  mental 
response  to  a  certain  stimulus  will  not  make 
that  response  habitual  so  effectively  as 
repeating  it  twelve  times  for  five  minutes 
with  a  rest  period  of  a  day  between  them. 
This  is  because  the  neural  pathways  of 
children  and  their  mu.scular  connections 
become  fatigued  and  fail  to  function 
naturally  after  they  have  been  used  con¬ 
tinuously  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a 
time.  This  is  true  of  adults  but  not  to  the 
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same  degree  as  in  children.  This  “cram¬ 
ming”  process  is  one  of  the  most  vicious 
relics  of  the  older  education.  The  mod¬ 
ern  educator  realizes  that  the  “soaking  in” 
process  is  a  far  more  effective  method. 
This  is  a  purely  mental  process,  the  results 
depending  largely  upon  the  workings  of  the 
sub-consicous  mind.  While  nothing  which 
enters  the  mind  is  entirely  lost,  the  periods 
of  repetition  should  not  be  so  far  apart 
that  the  effect  of  one  is  dimmed  before 
another  is  superimposed  upon  it.  This 
period  may  vary  according  to  the  mental 
trend  and  interest  of  different  individuals, 
but  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  grade  and 
high  schools  a  week  between  the  practice 
periods  of  hand  work  would  allow  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  derive  a  certain  benefit,  though  of 
course  daily  repetition  of  both  the  manual 
and  the  mental  aspects  of  the  reaction  will 
make  the  associative  processes  more  quickly 
effective.  Even  in  schools  which  allow 
their  students  but  two  double  periods  each 
month,  distinctly  worth-while  results  have 
been  attained.  The  improvement  of  such 
a  reaction  from  time  to  time  is  marked,  if 
between  times  the  student  occasionally 
concentrates  his  mind  and  consciously  ex¬ 
periences  an  accurate  mental  review  of  the 
mental  and  muscular  steps  of  the  process. 

This  may  be  classed  as  reflective  thought 
applied  to  muscular  expression,  for  it 
forms  the  same  associational  connections 
between  the  sensory  and  motor  centers. 
Though  the  actual  efferent  expression  is  not 
actually  experienced,  the  mental  repetition 
serves  to  fix  the  associative  connections, 
for,  like  a  muscle  wisely  exercised  in  a 
certain  activity,  the  more  wisely  an  asso¬ 
ciative  process  is  repeated,  the  more  effi¬ 
ciently  will  the  neural  pathway  be  developed, 
and,  without  this  development,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  the  muscular  reaction  to  take 
place  automatically  and  become  habitual. 
To  inspire  the  student  to  make  this  mental 
repetition,  there  must  be  within  it  the 
stimulus  which  will  interest  him  to  the 
extent  that  he  will  of  his  own  volition  apply 
it  in  his  activities  out  of  school.  This 
can  most  efficiently  be  brought  to  pass  by 


means  of  an  appeal  to  the  natural  construc¬ 
tive  instincts  of  the  child;  if  these  have 
not  been  previously  exercised,  they  have 
become  to  a  great  extent  atrophied  by  the 
time  the  boy  is  eighteen  years  of  age. 

In  his  grade  school  hand  work  the  child 
acquires  various  experiences.  He  uses  his 
hands  in  innumerable  ways  in  response  to 
impulses  directed  by  his  associative  proc¬ 
esses,  which  are  the  result  of  an  external 
stimulus,  the  project.  These  are  fostered 
and  made  efficient  in  direct  ratio  to  his 
natural  bent,  interest,  and  concentration. 
The  more  of  these  consciously  directed 
motions  he  acquires,  the  broader  the  bases 
upon  which  can  be  reared  the  structure  of 
commercially  valuable  skill,  for  these  may  be 
transferred  from  one  process  to  another, 
or  from  working  one  material  to  working 
another  in  which  similar  processes  and 
motions  must  be  used.  The  child  in  the 
sixth  grade  begins  elementary  wood- work; 
he  transfers  from  his  earlier  hand  work  the 
knowledge  he  has  acquired  of  measurements, 
materials,  and  muscular  manipulation  just 
to  the  extent  it  is  required  and  can  be 
adapted  to  the  solving  of  new  problems. 
There  are  radical  differences  in  the  working 
of  metal  and  wood,  because  of  organic 
differences  in  them,  but,  when  the  student 
begins  metal  working  in  the  high  school,  he 
will  unconsciously  transfer  the  mental  and 
muscular  processes  of  measuring,  of  using 
hammer,  file,  chisel,  and  other  tools,  and 
the  unconscious  coordinations  of  both  hands 
in  innumerable  processes  that  are  similar 
in  the  w’orking  of  both  materials.  The 
making  and  reading  of  plans  for  a  piece  of 
furniture  or  for  a  gasolene  engine  are  based 
upon  the  same  principles  of  representation 
and  interpretation,  and  may  easily  be  trans¬ 
ferred  and  adapted  to  each  other.  The  al¬ 
ready  organized  associative  processes  easily 
adjust  themselves  to  the  different  demands 
of  the  new  material,  and  the  skill  acquired 
through  previous  experiences  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  neural  pathways  is  a  capital 
ready  to  aid  them  in  meeting  the  new 
demands  in  the  most  effective  way. 

In  the  “soaking  in”  processes  and  the 
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facility  in  transfer  of  training  developed 
during  the  years  from  the  beginning  of 
hand  work  until  the  student  is  ready  to 
leave  school,  we  find  the  explanation  for 
the  difference  in  educative  eflSciency  between 
one  or  two  hours  at  a  time  and  the  same 
aggregate  number  of  hours  reduced  to  a 
consecutive  basis.  Also  we  find  the  ex¬ 
planation  for  the  fact  that  a  student  from  a 
manual  arts  school  is  better  adapted  to 
grapple  with  the  problems  of  life  than  are 
students  from  schools  in  which  the  scho¬ 
lastic  studies  have  been  taught  simply  as 
information,  or  as  “food  for  memory.” 
The  emphasis  placed  by  a  course  in  the 
manual  arts  upon  the  relationship  of  the 
scholastic  studies  to  the  problems  of  life  by 
means  of  correlation  between  the  scho¬ 
lastic  and  hand  work  departments  gives  the 
student  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  the 
subjects  he  learned  at  school  were  taught, 
not  simply  as  so  much  information  to  be 
memorized,  to  be  absorbed  as  a  sponge 
absorbs  water.  He  realizes  that  the  fund 


of  information  he  has  acquired  is  of  actual 
practical  value,  because  its  use  has  been 
repeatedly  demonstrated  by  correlative  ap¬ 
plication.  Instead  of  a  mass  of  unrelated 
memories,  he  has  an  organized  and  proved 
knowledge  of  the  place  of  his  education 
in  the  universal  scheme  of  progress.  Last 
but  not  least  in  importance  to  his  suc¬ 
cess  in  life,  he  has  found  by  trial  the  type 
of  vocational  activity  to  which  he  is  best 
adapted,  whether  motor  or  sensory.  He 
has  unconsciously  organized  through  his 
associative  processes  his  knowledge  and 
hand  skill  to  conform  to  his  vocational 
preferences.  Hence  when  he  enters  his 
life’s  work,  his  education  is  available  to 
contribute  to  his  immediate  progress  by 
increased  usefulness  to  his  employer.  Other¬ 
wise  he  might  be  years  in  finding  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  life  for  the  adaptation  of  the  fund  of 
unorganized  memories  acquired  at  a  school 
in  which  the  subject  matter  was  taught  as 
information,  with  no  attempt  made  to  tie 
up  with  functions  in  life. 


PERSONNEL  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  COLLEGE 

Frank  T.  Carlton 


AN  EDUCATIONAL  institution  is  a 
ZA  form  of  industrial  enterprise.  Many 
-A  m.  of  its  problems  are  those  of  business 
management.  As  in  the  factory  the  big 
problems  of  the  college  are  personnel.  A 
successful  industry  must  interest  its  work¬ 
ers  in  the  business;  and  its  products  must 
appeal  to  a  great  group  of  consumers. 
Many  industries  are  failing  on  the  first 
count.  In  like  manner  the  college  is  not 
enlisting  the  whole-hearted  interest  of  the 
great  majority  of  students  who  enter  its 
portals.  The  takers  of  the  offerings  of  the 
college  partake  of  the  offerings  with  reluc¬ 
tance.  The  college  is  actually  failing  on 
both  counts. 

Industrial  managers  in  many  different 
localities  are  making  more  or  less  isolated 
experiments  in  shop  management  and  in 


obtaining  the  effective  cooperation  of  the 
working  force.  Except  in  the  elementary 
schools,  little  effort  is  being  expended  in  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  United  States 
looking  toward  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  educational  efficiency,  incentives,  and 
teamwork.  In  the  colleges,  certainly  no 
important  efforts  are  being  made.  Tradi¬ 
tion,  time-worn  methods,  isolated  depart¬ 
ments,  and  “  take-or-leave-what-is-offered  ” 
are  fetiches  that  stand  in  the  road  of  a  move¬ 
ment  toward  creative  education,  toward  a 
condition  in  which  interested  students  come 
to  college  charged  with  enthusiasm  for  col¬ 
lege  work  and  for  the  offerings  of  the  college. 
In  the  crucial  days  of  readjustment,  the 
college  is  sadly  in  need  of  an  audit  or  a 
searching  examination  of  all  collegiate 
ideals,  assumptions,  and  methods.  Nothing 
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is  too  old  or  too  sacred  for  the  white  light 
of  investigation.  Obviously,  a  scientific 
study  of  the  so-called  “higher  educational 
institutions”  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 

Are  the  fundamental  difficulties  in  the 
college  related  to  the  student  body.?  Should 
many  who  are  now  allowed  to  enter  be  ex- 
eluded  from  the  eollege.?  Or,  does  the  fault 
lie  partially  with  the  instructional  force, 
individually  or  collectively,  or  both?  That 
a  considerable  number  of  students  are  ad¬ 
mitted  to  college,  and  allowed  to  remain 
after  being  admitted,  who  are  not  qualified, 
no  college  teacher  can  doubt.  A  college  ought 
not  to  be  a  dumping  ground  for  the  mental¬ 
ly  backward  or  for  those  whose  only  interest 
is  in  the  social  life  or  the  athletic  activities 
connected  with  the  college  of  to-day.  A 
factory  personnel  manager  will  aim  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  ineffieient  worker  and  the  drifter; 
in  like  manner  the  college  entrance  com¬ 
mittee  should  be  given  power  to  exclude 
those  whose  high-school  record  scholastically 
or  otherwise  is  a  clear  indication  of  unde¬ 
sirability.  To  carry  out  this  program 
satisfactorily  will  necessitate  careful  eon- 
sideration  and  standardization  of  require¬ 
ments. 

A  vital  difficulty  lies  in  the  faet  that  the 
aim  of  the  college  is  as  yet  unknown  or  at 
least  wavering.  No  definite  eonclusions  as 
to  the  exact  scope  of  college  work  have  been 
reaehed.  Even  members  of  a  given  faculty 
do  not  agree  as  to  the  aims  and  purpose  of 
the  college  or  as  to  the  utility  or  desirability 
of  different  subjeets  or  combinations  of  sub¬ 
jects.  Neither  is  there  unity  of  opinion  as  to 
methods  of  presentation.  And,  furthermore, 
no  generally  accepted  test  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  college  output — graduates — has  been 
formulated.  The  factory  expects  its  prod¬ 
ucts  to  come  up  to  certain  minimum  speci¬ 
fications;  but  the  eollege  produees  a  non- 
standardized  produet  for  which  no  adequate 
yardsticks  of  quality  are  as  yet  available. 

What  are  the  prime  requisities  of  a  college 
teacher?  Again,  there  is  little  or  no  unan¬ 
imity  of  agreement.  There  can,  indeed, 
be  little  so  long  as  the  aim  of  collegiate  in¬ 
struction  is  not  well  defined.  The  college 


teacher  should,  of  course,  be  well  trained  in 
his  special  subject.  But  this  preparation 
is  only  one  of  several  requisites.  The  college 
teacher  should  be  broadly  trained  so  as  to  be 
able  to  grasp  the  significant  interrelation¬ 
ships  between  different  branches  of  learning. 
One  weakness  in  college  work  to-day  is  the 
tendency  to  organize  each  department  into 
an  air-tight  compartment  having  little  or  no 
connection  with  any  other.  In  the  third 
place,  the  teacher  must  be  interested  in  the 
personal  problems  of  his  students,  and  he 
must  be  able  to  deepen  the  interest  of  his 
student  in  his  particular  subject  and  also  in 
the  great  social  and  industrial  problems  of 
the  times.  The  mere  lecturer  is  not  the  ideal 
type  of  college  teacher. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  “  teamwork  wins 
in  baseball,  battles,  and  business.”  It 
should  also  win  in  the  field  of  education.  In 
the  college  of  to-day,  however,  there  is  a 
minimum  of  teamw'ork.  The  faculty  does 
not  pull  together;  the  faculty  and  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  officers  do  not  always  w'ork 
harmoniously;  and,  most  important  of  all, 
the  faculty  and  the  student  body  all  too 
frequently  are  pulling  or  pushing  at  cross¬ 
purposes.  The  normal  instinct  of  workman¬ 
ship  is  not  stimulated  measurably  in  the 
great  majority  of  college  students.  To  “get 
by,”  or  satisfy  the  professor,  is  often  the 
beginning  and  the  ending  of  collegiate  stu¬ 
dentship.  The  interest  of  the  average 
student  is  not  aroused  in  any  vital  and 
compelling  manner.  But  the  normal  young 
man  or  woman  is  not  lazy.  Each  has  an 
abundant  supply  of  energy;  the  problem  is 
to  tap  this  reservoir. 

To  keep  students  and  instructors  working 
together  in  harmony,  to  get  teamwork  and 
efficient  results,  there  is  required  “open  and 
above-board  diplomacy.”  A  square  deal 
openly  arrived  at  is  essential.  Teamwork  in 
college,  or  elsewhere,  is  built  upon  con¬ 
fidence.  Unfortunately,  too  frequently  the 
task  set  for  the  college  student  is  abnormally 
artificial;  and  he  has  no  part  in  deciding 
upon  it  or  in  determining  whether  it  is 
easy,  adequate,  or  difficult.  He  does  not 
know  why  certain  courses  are  offered;  or,  if 
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required,  why  required.  And  he  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  inquire.  If  he  does,  he  is  gently 
told  that  he  is  too  immature  to  understand 
or  that  he  should  learn  to  submit  to  the 
authority  and  to  the  decisions  of  those  older 
and  wiser  than  himself.  Again,  many  in¬ 
structors  refuse  to  discuss  marks  or  the 
merits  of  a  student’s  work  with  an  inquiring 
student.  Secrecy  or  a  refusal  to  consider 
such  matters  often  leads  to  a  feeling  that  the 
instructor  is  unfair  and  presently  to  a  feeling 
of  antagonism.  Small  grievances  are  often 
the  causes  of  lack  of  teamwork. 

How  can  teamwork  be  obtained  in  the 
college?  Doubtless,  as  seems  clear  in  in¬ 
dustrial  management,  no  definite  plan  will 
always  give  encouraging  results  in  different 
institutions.  Each  educational  institution 
faces  a  situation  unique  to  itself.  But  the 
situation  should  be  squarely  faced  and  the 
problem  analyzed.  In  college  administra¬ 
tion  and  classroom  management  a  spirit  of 
scientific  inquiry  and  experimentation  is 
needed.  It  may  be  suggested  that  to  give 
students  some  insight  into  the  problems  of 
the  instructor  might  aid.  The  shop  com¬ 
mittee  system  carried  into  college  halls 
may  not  be  undesirable.  College  students 
upon  whose  shoulders  responsibilities  are 
placed  usually  respond,  as  do  adults,  by 
meeting  the  situation.  Responsibility  so¬ 
bers  and  strengthens  the  normal,  vigorous 
individual  whether  on  or  off  a  college  campus. 

The  industrial  establishment  in  which  the 
employees  feel  that  they  are  not  given  a 
square  deal  is  falling  far  below  attaining  one 
hundred  per  cent,  efficiency  either  in  quality 
or  quantity.  The  college  classroom  in 
which  students  feel,  rightly  or  incorrectly, 
that  they  are  not  treated  fairly  will  also  drop 
far  below  a  reasonably  high  level  of  efficiency. 
One  of  the  first  essentials  in  improving  the 
quality  of  collegiate  results  is  some  form 
of  organization  to  bring  about  frequent 
exchange  of  ideas  between  faculty  members 
and  the  student  body.  Grievances,  fancied 
or  real,  should  be  aired  and  misunderstand¬ 


ings  cleared  up.  Students,  as  well  as  other 
men  and  women,  like  to  know  why  certain 
policies  are  adopted  or  certain  methods 
adhered  to.  And  a  calm  and  careful  state¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  such  matters,  with  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  listen  to  criticisms,  will  often 
result  in  beneficial  modifications. 

But,  it  is  urged,  this  will  destroy  dis¬ 
cipline.  The  kind  of  discipline  that  will 
be  destroyed  is  a  sort  that  should  no  longer 
be  found  in  an  American  educational  insti¬ 
tution  .  Students  in  American  colleges 
ought  not  to  be  driven;  they  ought  to  go 
through  college  work  with  an  understanding 
of  the  reasons  for  the  particular  methods 
employed  and  the  courses  offered.  If  rea¬ 
sons  cannot  be  given  which  satisfy,  not 
necessarily  the  freshman  or  all  others,  but  at 
least  the  leaders  among  the  collegians,  it  is 
high  time  that  these  particular  matters  be 
subjected  to  searching  analysis.  Members 
of  college  faculties  and  administrative  officers 
are  prone  to  object  strenuously  when  criti¬ 
cized — especially  if  the  criticism  comes  from 
students.  Yet  honest  criticism  is  a  whole¬ 
some  corrective. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  “young  people 
constitute  the  most  exploited  and  least 
consulted  portion  of  our  population.”  Never¬ 
theless,  the  youth  of  any  nation  or  of  any 
institution  normally  supplies  a  large  measure 
of  enthusiasm  and  vigor  to  any  movement 
for  new  levels  of  activity.  Youth  and  “  pep” 
are  synonymous.  But  the  factory  and  the 
classroom  fail  to  enlist  the  whole-hearted 
support  of  the  youth.  Enthusiasm  and 
eagerness  are  reserved  for  sports,  amuse¬ 
ments,  side-shows,  and  abnormal  or  degrad¬ 
ing  episodes.  Life  to  the  youth,  and  to 
many  older  persons  as  well,  is  not  found  in 
the  factory  or  in  the  regular  activities  of  a 
college.  To  organize  “the  surge  of  youth” 
in  college  work  will  be  the  achievement  of 
an  Edison  in  education.  The  problem  is 
not  to  inhibit  youthful  enthusiasm;  it  is  to 
direct  it  into  channels  that  make  for  in¬ 
dividual  and  social  betterment. 


EDITORIALS 


Chamber  of  Com-  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce  and  the  merce  of  the  L  nited 

Towner-Sterling  States  seems  to  be  show¬ 
ing  a  laudable  interest 
in  education.  It  is  conducting  a  referendum 
vote  among  its  membership  on  the  issues  in¬ 
volved  in  the  Towner-Sterling  Bill,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  so  much  discussion  for 
the  past  four  years.  The  specific  questions 
upon  which  the  members  of  the  Chamber  are 
invited  to  ballot  are  as  follows:  “  (1)  Do  you 
favor  the  creation  of  a  Federal  Department 
of  Education  with  a  Secretary  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Cabinet?  (2)  Do  you  favor  enlarging 
the  present  Federal  Bureau  of  Education? 
(3)  Do  you  favor  the  principle  of  federal  aid 
to  education  in  the  states  on  the  basis  of  the 
states  appropriating  sums  equal  to  those 
given  by  the  federal  government?” 

With  the  professed  object  of  throwing 
light  upon  the  subject,  a  Committee  on 
Education  was  appointed  to  study  the  ques¬ 
tion  carefully  and  make  a  report.  The  result 
might  have  been  anticipated — a  divided  re¬ 
port.  A  majority  of  the  committee,  repre¬ 
senting  for  the  most  part  large  banking  or 
manufacturing  interests,  to  whom  further 
taxation  is  obnoxious,  found  against  the 
proposals  of  the  Towner-Sterling  Bill;  while 
the  minority,  who  are  engaged  in  education 
and  child  welfare,  recorded  themselves  as  in 
favor  of  the  bill’s  provisions.  Nor  does  the 
report  of  either  side  of  the  committee  evi¬ 
dence  much  originality  or  a  serious  analysis 
of  the  problems  involved.  Each  seems  to 
have  collected  and  catalogued  the  arguments 
on  one  side  of  the  question,  without  much 
balance  of  judgment.  The  statements  are 
virtually  those  of  the  proponents  and  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  measure  as  they  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  articles  and  discussions  of  the 
Educational  Review  for  the  past  three 
years. 

While  it  was  evidently  not  so  intended, 


this  investigation  would  seem  to  have  had 
the  effect  of  loading  the  dice  for  the  mem¬ 
bers  voting.  If  the  proportion  of  financiers 
to  educators  in  the  personnel  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  been  reversed,  no  one  can  doubt 
but  that  the  present  minority  report  would 
have  become  that  of  the  majority.  When 
one  starts  a  research  with  definite,  though 
unconscious,  preconceptions,  he  is  likely  to 
spend  his  time  in  finding  arguments  to 
bolster  his  opinions.  He  becomes  an  ad¬ 
vocate,  not  a  scientist.  As  if  the  influence 
of  vocation  and  atmosphere  were  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  patent  in  the  case  of  the  two  reports, 
a  special  memorandum  was  issued  by  the 
eighth  member  of  the  committee.  He  also 
is  a  banker,  but  he  comes  from  a  state  that 
has  never  been  able  to  furnish  substantial 
support  for  public  education  and  has  been 
the  protagonist  in  maintaining  “state’s 
rights.”  His  position  has  at  least  the  merit 
of  being  unique;  he  declares  emphatically 
for  the  subsidy,  but  opposes  any  strong 
central  management.  He  modestly  says: 
“It  seems  to  me  that  federal  aid  is  the  best 
contribution  the  government  can  now  make 
and  the  conditions  prescribed  in  the  Towner- 
Sterling  Bill  are  eminently  proper.  They 
certainly  do  not  interfere  with  state  control. 
The  analysis  of  the  Towmer-Sterling  Bill  and 
the  arguments  for  it  of  the  minority  report 
are  most  excellent.  I  agree  with  them,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  creation  of  a  Department  of 
Education.” 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  its  lively  interest  in  so  important 
a  matter,  and  the  committee  does  present 
an  enlightening  summary  of  both  sides  of 
the  argument,  but  the  reports,  taken  separ¬ 
ately,  can  scarcely  be  received  as  impartial 
statements  of  the  subject.  It  may  be  that 
most  of  the  membership,  being  interested 
in  big  business,  would  have  declared  against 
the  bill,  any  way,  but  they  surely  will  now, 
as  their  inference  may  well  be  that  the  ma- 
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jority  of  people  are  opposed  to  it.  The  re¬ 
ferendum  will  probably  find  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  as  much  against  the  Towner- 
Sterling  proposals  as  the  National  Education 
Association  is  in  favor  of  them. 


Outlook  for  the 
Junior  High  School 


The  fact  that  progres¬ 
sives  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  have  come  to 
realize  the  complexity,  possibilities,  and  im¬ 
portance  of  the  junior  high  school  idea  and 
to  give  it  serious  attention  and  study,  is  one 
of  the  most  hopeful  aspects  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  situation  of  the  day.  Superintendent 
Ballou  has  contemplated  junior  high  schools 
in  his  system  ever  since  he  came  to  Washing¬ 
ton  three  years  ago,  but  he  is  waiting  until 
the  fall  of  next  year  before  inaugurating  his 
policy,  and  meanwhile  two  hundred  and 
fifty  teachers  are  being  trained  for  this  par¬ 
ticular  activity.  At  Dayton,  Superintendent 
Stetson  has  a  special  course  of  training  in  the 
junior  high  school  subjects  and  methods, 
and  leading  specialists  visit  the  city  each 
week  to  teach  the  teachers.  Solvay,  the 
prosperous  suburb  of  Syracuse,  last  month 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  neighboring  university  to  conduct 
courses  and  practice  classes  for  the  teachers 
of  its  junior  high  school.  A  summer  school 
to  prepare  for  junior  high  school  work  in 
1924  has  been  opened  by  Superintendent 
Bair  of  Colorado  Springs  two  years  in  ad¬ 
vance.  And  a  variety  of  similar  endeavors 
are  going  forward  in  New  Jersey,  Iowa,  and 
elsewhere.  How  different  this  is  from  the 
attitude  of  certain  superintendents,  who 
during  the  late  summer  have  instructed  their 
principals,  without  preparation  of  any  sort, 
to  open  their  grammar  schools  as  junior 
high  schools  in  the  fall,  or  have  insouciantly 
capped  the  eight  grades  with  a  ninth  and 
called  the  combination  a  junior  high  school! 

The  reorganization,  both  material  and 
educational,  that  is  essential  to  an  effective 
junior  high  school,  is  almost  revolutionary 
in  nature.  It  must  include  large  changes  in 
building,  equipment,  course,  method,  and 
faculty.  New  structures,  planned  after  the 
model  of  high  schools,  with  an  auditorium. 


laboratories,  shops,  gymnasiums,  lockers, 
and  sometimes  a  swimming  pool;  a  new  and 
enriched  curriculum;  the  elective  principle, 
the  departmental  method  of  teaching,  and 
promotion  by  courses;  and  better-trained 
teachers  with  special  preparation  in  the 
subjects  they  are  to  teach,  are  all  demanded 
by  the  advanced  ideals  upon  which  the  junior 
high  school  is  built.  Such  equipment,  it 
has  been  objected,  will  cost  money,  as  well 
as  time  for  study,  in  ever-increasing  amounts. 
This  fact  can  not  and  should  not  be  dis¬ 
guised,  for  it  should  be  understood  that  the 
new  organization  requires  a  larger  expendi¬ 
ture  than  the  old  ineffective  plan,  and  that 
the  advantages  obtained  are  worth  many 
times  the  additional  outlay.  Public  educa¬ 
tion,  under  any  circumstances,  means  a 
public  investment,  and  is  not  justifiable, 
however  small  the  cost,  unless  it  produces 
a  genuine  profit.  To  secure  the  maximum 
results,  it  must  provide  for  the  return  to 
society  of  all  its  youth  made  ready  for  the 
richest  and  most  effective  life  possible  for 
each.  Anything  that  falls  short  of  this  is 
penny-wise  policy  and  no  true  economy. 
This,  it  has  now  come  to  be  conceded,  the 
junior  high  school  tends  to  accomplish,  if  it 
includes  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
institution  and  they  have  been  properly 
conducted. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  a  junior  high 
school  that  is  one  in  name  only — a  mere 
congregation  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  grades,  with  no  attempt  at  securing 
an  educational  reorganization — is  actually 
cheaper  than  the  eight-four  plan.  It  ad¬ 
mits  of  various  administrative  economies 
through  centralization,  as  it  produces  more 
complete  use  of  the  school  plant,  upper 
classes  of  more  nearly  the  normal  size,  and 
the  full  service  of  special  teachers  and  super¬ 
visors,  who  are  saved  the  time  of  traveling 
from  building  to  building.  Unfortunately 
a  goodly  proportion  of  the  so-called  junior 
high  schools  throughout  the  country  are  of 
just  this  economical  character.  Numerous 
school  boards,  seizing  upon  the  argument  of 
centralization  as  a  means  of  saving  money, 
without  the  slightest  analysis  of  the  specific 
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problems  involved,  have  introduced  a  re¬ 
organization  in  which  the  real  reforms  are 
quite  neglected.  Likewise,  many  a  superin¬ 
tendent  or  principal,  either  through  want  of 
understanding  or  a  desire  for  cheap  notor¬ 
iety,  has  brought  an  institution  into  exis¬ 
tence  that  masquerades  under  the  name  of 
junior  high  school  but  lacks  the  underlying 
principle  and  all  the  essential  features  of  the 
plan.  Such  travesties  are  worse  than  noth¬ 
ing,  for  they  throw  the  whole  movement  into 
disrepute  and  hinder  the  development  of 
real  reforms.  If  a  superintendent  can  not 
secure  the  financial  support  or  give  the  time 
that  is  necessary  to  work  out  the  complete 
reorganization  involved  in  a  junior  high 
school,  it  would  be  far  better  for  the  real 
interests  of  education  that  he  should  let  the 
project  strictly  alone  and  not  tie  the  hands 
of  his  successor.  But  the  fact  that  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  the  progressive  element 
is  generally  coming  to  see  the  necessity  of 
surveying  the  situation  and  preparing  the 
ground  carefully  before  taking  the  final  steps, 
augurs  well  for  the  immediate  future  of  this 
fruitful  reform. 


America  as  an 
Educational  Mission¬ 
ary  in  the  Philippines 


The  preeminent  mis¬ 
sionary  nation  of  the 
world  is  the  United 
States.  The  results 
of  her  altruistic  efforts  are  visible  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  are  not  confined  to 
religion.  The  uplift  she  has  wrought  is  as 
marked  in  the  physical  and  intellectual  as¬ 
pects  of  life  as  in  the  spiritual,  and  the  hand¬ 
iwork  of  the  sanitarian,  medical  man,  agricul¬ 
turist,  and  teacher  is  as  prominent  as  that  of 
the  preacher.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
by  the  fortunes  of  war,  the  Philippines  came 
under  our  control,  and  we  proceeded  at  once 
to  fit  them  for  self-government  largely 
through  the  medium  of  education.  The 
astounding  progress  that  has  been  made  is 
as  much  a  tribute  to  the  capacity  and  as¬ 
siduity  of  the  native  people  as  to  the  earnest¬ 
ness  and  enthusiasm  of  American  teachers. 
From  the  first  crude  beginnings,  with  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  teachers,  many  of  whom  speedily 
perished  from  disease  or  at  the  hands  of 


bandits,  there  has  developed  a  complete 
educational  system,  with  a  force  of  several 
hundred  American  instructors  and  some 
twenty-three  thousand  Filipino  teachers 
that  they  have  trained.  Not  only  is  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  education  provided 
at  practically  all  centers,  but  there  are  also 
included  an  agricultural  school,  a  nautical 
school,  a  school  of  arts  and  trades,  a  normal 
school,  and  a  university. 

The  organization  of  education  is  as  well 
worked  out  as  in  most  of  our  counties  or 
commonwealths  on  the  mainland.  Although 
the  system  is  centralized  in  a  Bureau  of 
Education,  its  practical  control  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  democratic.  While  the  responsibility 
is  necessarily  vested  in  the  Director  of 
Education,  that  official  consults  freely  with 
his  subordinates  out  on  the  firing  line  before 
shaping  his  policies.  The  work  of  each 
ensuing  year  is  largely  determined  at  a 
series  of  conventions  and  conferences  held 
during  the  summer,  in  which  teachers, 
supervisors,  and  division  superintendents 
all  take  an  active  part,  and  on  frequent 
occasions  during  the  year  these  various  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  educational  body  are  called  to¬ 
gether  to  discuss  such  problems  as  have 
arisen.  The  islands  are  divided  into  fifty- 
three  school  divisions,  which  for  the  most 
part  are  coterminous  with  the  boundaries  of 
a  province.  Each  of  these  divisions  is  under 
the  immediate  charge  of  its  own  superinten¬ 
dent,  and  this  official  generally  has  a  pro¬ 
vincial  industrial  supervisor  and  a  provincial 
academic  supervisor  to  assist  him.  The 
provinces  are  subdivided  into  districts,  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  or  more  municipalities  and 
several  villages,  each  under  the  charge  of  a 
supervising  principal,  while  the  principals 
of  the  secondary,  agricultural,  and  industrial 
schools  are  directly  responsible  to  the  divi¬ 
sion  superintendent.  While  there  are  but 
seven  grades  in  the  elementary  school  the 
course  of  study  is  very  similar  to  that  in 
most  states,  and  the  high  schools  afford 
four  years  of  excellent  training. 

Such  have  been  the  Philippine  fruits  of 
American  educational  effort  within  the  short 
space  of  a  quarter  century.  The  work  can 


not  now  be  regarded  as  missionary.  Educa- 
^  tion  is  generously  supported  through  a  well- 
regulated  system  of  taxation  by  the  people 
!  of  the  islands,  and  there  has  been  built  up  a 
i  staff  of  English-speaking  Filipino  teachers. 

>  While  there  are  still  needed  every  year  about 
[  sixty  new  American  teachers,  especially  for 
high  school  English,  none  except  college 
graduates  or  those  having  equivalent  at¬ 
tainments  are  desired,  and  a  substantial 
salary,  together  with  transportation,  is 
furnished  even  to  beginners.  There  is  still 
a  splendid  opportunity  for  young  men  and 
women  to  gain  a  valuable  experience  by 
teaching  in  the  Philippines,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  there  will  be  a  hearty  response  to  the 
recent  call  for  candidates  for  next  year’s 
work.  But  the  drawbacks  and  the  satisfac¬ 
tions  alike  that  spring  from  being  a  pioneer 
are  no  longer  open.  The  Philippine  system 
of  education  is  a  new  feather  in  the  mission¬ 
ary  cap  of  Uncle  Sam. 

§  The  intellectual  poverty  of 

^  ShelT^r^a*  average  country  school 

Country  School  has  become  almost  proverb- 
;  ial.  Studies  of  the  reading 

\  of^pupils  in  these  rural  districts  have  shown 

\  that  sometimes  scores  of  children  within  a 

'  given  area  have  never  read  anything  but 

I  text-books,  and  that  not  infrequently  there 

s  are  no  readable  books  in  either  the  schools  or 

I  the  homes.  In  the  places  where  they  do 

have  school  libraries,  these  are  often  made 
up  of  discarded  books  from  dusty  attics  or  of 
large  sets  of  books  in  near-leather  bindings 
that  nobody  ever  thinks  of  reading, 
f*'  There  is  a  great  work  to  be  done  in  finding 
i  the  means  of  enriching  the  minds  of  these 

J  farmer  lads  and  lassies.  In  this,  as  in  many 

!  other  matters  connected  with  the  rural 

school,  the  country  child  does  not  get  “a 
square  deal.”  Much  is  already  being  ac¬ 
complished  through  the  development  of 
state  traveling  libraries,  which  are  with 
little  or  no  expense  brought  directly  into  the 
home  or  school.  Subsidies  are  also  granted 


by  many  states  through  their  Departments 
of  Education  toward  the  purchase  price  of 
books  in  any  school  district.  Here,  of 
course,  considerable  caution  has  to  be 
observed  to  keep  the  rural  teachers  and 
trustees  from  buying  the  wrong  kind  of 
books. 

In  this  matter  of  determining  the  most 
suitable  books  for  children  in  the  elementary 
grades,  a  noteworthy  project  has  been  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  American  Library  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  conjunction  with  the  Library  De¬ 
partment  of  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation.  In  connection  with  their  latest 
conventions,  these  two  organizations  con¬ 
ducted  a  contest  for  the  selection  of  the  best 
twenty-five  books  for  a  one-room  country 
school.  At  the  beginning  of  the  conference 
in  each  case  ballots  were  distributed  con¬ 
taining  a  carefully  chosen  list  of  approxi¬ 
mately  one  hundred  children’s  books  on 
which  each  voter  could  check  his  choice. 

The  winning  titles  have  now  been  announc¬ 
ed  as  Alcott’s  Little  Women,  Carroll’s  Alice 
in  Wonderland,  DeFoe’s  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Twain’s  Tom  Sawyer,  Stevenson’s  Treasure 
Island,  Nicolay’s  Abraham  Lincoln,  Kip¬ 
ling’s  Jungle  Book,  Stevenson’s  Child’s 
Garden  of  Verses,  Aesop’s  Fables,  Ander¬ 
sen’s  Fairy  Tales,  Lamb’s  Tales  from  Shake¬ 
speare,  Wiggin’s  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook 
Farm,  Dickens’s  Christmas  Carol,  Irving’s 
Rip  van  Winkle,  Hagedorn’s  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Malory’s  King  Arthur,  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  Wonder  Book,  Pyle’s  Robin  Hood, 
Riis’s  Making  of  an  American,  Seton’s  Wild 
Animals  I  have  Known,  Baldwin’s  Fifty 
Famous  Stories,  Dodge’s  Hans  Brinker,  Eg¬ 
gleston’s  Stories  of  Great  Americans,  Ara¬ 
bian  Nights,  and  Mother  Goose. 

People  everywhere  may  now  know  what 
books  are  considered  by  librarians  and 
teachers  to  be  most  interesting  and  useful  for 
school  children.  The  A.  L.  A.  and  the 
N.  E.  A.  have  made  a  distinct  contribution 
toward  stimulating  an  interest  in  general 
reading. 
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The  National  Education  Association  will 
meet  in  Oakland,  San  Francisco,  July  1  to  7, 
1923.  _ 

A  plan  for  holding  a  National  Garden 
Week,  April  22  to  28,  1923,  inclusive,  was 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  at 
their  annual  meeting  in  January.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  important  steps  taken  to¬ 
ward  arousing  community  interest  in  educa¬ 
tional  civic-betterment,  and  child-welfare 
work.  The  plan  was  suggested  by  The 
Garden  Magazine  and  has  the  endorsement 
of  President  Harding,  Doctor  Tigert,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  Secretary  Wallace, 
and  many  national  organizations  are  actively 
cooperating. 

Nearly  a  third  of  all  the  contributions 
to  the  University  of  Chicago,  totalling  about 
fifty  million  dollars,  have  come  from  citizens 
of  Chicago.  The  interesting  statement  was 
also  made  that  the  University  expends  an¬ 
nually  approximately  $3,300,000,  all  of  which 
of  course  is  disbursed  in  Chicago.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  expenditures  of  the  University 
are  those  of  the  students,  who  last  year  num¬ 
bered  over  12,000. 


A  great  atlas  of  the  Milky  Way,  which 
has  been  in  preparation  for  twenty  years 
at  the  Yerkes  Observatory  on  Lake  Geneva, 
is  ready  for  publication.  By  a  photographic 
method  developed  at  the  Observatory,  the 
distances  of  250  stars  have  been  determined 
with  an  accuracy  not  previously  attainable; 
and  Professor  A.  A.  Michelson,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Physics  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  has  successfully  applied  the  inter¬ 
ferometer  to  the  measurement  of  the  diame¬ 
ters  of  the  stars. 


Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford  has  become 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


in  Colorado  for  the  fifth  time.  She  served 
four  consecutive  terms  in  the  office — the 
only  person  ever  known  to  occupy  a  state 
position  for  such  a  period,  but  retired  tem¬ 
porarily  four  years  ago,  when  Miss  Craig  was 
elected.  Mrs.  Bradford  was  president  of  the 
National  Education  Association  in  1918. 


A  confirmation  of  the  report  that  Harvard 
University  is  to  bar  a  Negro  freshman  from 
the  dormitory  where  other  freshmen  are 
forced  by  college  regulations  to  live,  has 
aroused  considerable  comment  and  discus¬ 
sion.  The  Negro  youth  who  has  been  barred 
is  the  son  of  Roscoe  Conkling  Pierce,  himself 
a  graduate  of  Harvard.  President  Lowell 
wrote  the  father  that  it  will  be  necessary  for 
his  son  to  live  elsewhere.  The  object  in 
having  the  freshmen  segregated  has  been 
announced  as  primarily  one  of  association, 
as  it  is  hoped  that  the  new  students  may 
thereby  gain  the  benefit  of  contacts  with 
their  classmates  while  in  the  formative  stage 
of  college  life. 

In  January  there  were  18,000  pupils  and 
3,000  private  school  teachers  enrolled  in  the 
various  extension  classes  that  have  been 
organized  in  the  different  sections  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  This  is  not  only  the  high  mark  for 
Pennsylvania  but  it  is  the  greatest  teacher 
enrollment  in  extension  classes  ever  recorded 
for  any  state. 

Jacinto  Benavente  has  been  awarded  the 
Nobel  Prize  in  literature  for  the  year  1922. 
This  is  the  second  time  that  the  Nobel  Prize 
has  been  awarded  to  a  Spanish  dramatist, 
that  honor  having  been  conferred  upon  Jos^ 
Echegaray  in  the  year  1906. 


Ah  Sing  Ching  of  Ewa,  Oahu,  Hawaii,  a 
14-year-old  boy  of  Chinese  extraction,  won 
first  place  in  the  American  Legion’s  essay 
contest  for  American  school  children  on  the 
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subject  “How  Can  the  American  Legion 
Best  Serve  the  Nation?  ”  The  results  of  the 
contest  were  announced  on  January  19  by 
Garland  W.  Powell,  director  of  the  Legion’s 
national  Americanization  commission.  Sec¬ 
ond  prize  in  the  contest,  which  was  open  to 
all  school  children  between  the  ages  of  12  and 
18,  was  awarded  to  Miss  Pauline  Virginia 
Chastain  of  Indianapolis.  Joseph  Giandon- 
ato  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  won  third  prize. 
The  board  of  judges  for  the  Legion  contest 
was  composed  of  John  J.  Tigert,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education;  Chan¬ 
cellor  E.  E.  Brown  of  New  York  University; 
and  S.  S.  McClure,  the  publisher.  National 
prizes  are:  first,  $750;  second,  $500;  and 
third,  $250,  the  money  to  be  used  as  scholar¬ 
ships  in  any  college  or  university.  They 
were  awarded  by  Hanford  MacNider,  former 
National  Commander  of  the  Legion. 


The  enrollment  in  Germany  in  nineteen 
of  the  largest  universities  shows  an  increase 
of  29  per  cent,  in  beginners’  courses  and  an 
11-per-cent,  increase  in  all  courses  for  1922 
compared  with  1921. 


The  National  Federation  of  Modern 
Language  Teachers,  whose  oflBcial  organ  is 
the  Modern  Language  JournaU  has  afiiliated 
all  the  state  modern  language  associations 
and  several  city  associations  in  the  United 
States. 

The  University  of  California  has  elected 
to  the  presidency  Dr.  William  Wallace 
Campbell,  director  of  the  Lick  Observatory, 
to  succeed  Dr.  David  O.  Barrows,  resigned. 


Mr.  Ray  S.  Erlandson,  director  of  the 
Business  Division  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  has  followed  Mr.  Hugh  S. 
Magill,  formerly  Field  Secretary  of  the  same 
association,  to  the  staff  of  the  International 
Sunday  School  Council  of  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Harold  S.  Allan,  state  agent  for 
rural  education  in  Maine,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  position  vacated  by  Mr.  Erlandson 
in  the  National  Education  Association.  Mr. 
Allan  is  a  graduate  of  Bates  College  and 


attended  the  Harvard  Summer  School  and 
the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education. 
He  has  had  both  administrative  and  journal¬ 
istic  experience. 

New  York  University  has  revived  the 
Morse  professorship  of  Literature  of  the 
Fine  Arts.  This  chair  was  first  held  by 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  inventor  of  the  tele¬ 
graph,  and  abandoned  when  Professor  Morse 
found  it  necessary  to  devote  all  his  time  to 
the  telegraph.  Professor  Morse  started  his 
career  as  a  painter  and  sculptor  and  in  1813 
won  in  England  the  gold  medal  of  the  Adel- 
phi  Society. 

Upon  his  return  to  America,  he  founded 
the  National  Academy  of  Design,  of  which 
he  was  president  for  sixteen  years,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  took  charge  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Department  of  New  York  University,  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  any  American  college. 
Now,  after  eighty  years,  the  chair  will  be 
filled  by  Fiske  Kimball,  noted  writer  on  art 
and  architecture  and  professor  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia  and  lecturer  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  of  Art.  He  will  carry  on 
the  work  at  the  University  in  close  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  National  Academy  of  Design 
and  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


Philadelphia  is  the  first  city  in  the  United 
States  to  introduce  a  music  course  in  evening 
schools. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  Jr.,  whose  father  gave 
the  money  for  the  Rockefeller  Dormitory, 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  December  21, 
1922,  has  given  Mount  Holyoke  College 
$175,000  which  will  be  added  to  the  fund  now 
being  raised  to  replace  the  building.  A  fire¬ 
proof  dormitory,  modem  in  every  detail,  is 
planned  at  a  cost  estimated  at  about 
$235,000.  _ 

A  British  point  of  view  toward  the  pre¬ 
valent  criticism  in  the  United  States  of  some 
of  the  textbooks  in  American  history  is 
expressed  by  the  Journal  of  Education  (Lon¬ 
don)  in  the  following  extract ; 

It  was  complained  in  New  York  that  some  of 
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the  school  history-books  disparaged  famous 
Americans  and  that  others  were  instruments  of 
propaganda.  A  committee  appointed  to  probe 
the  matter  reports:  “There  is  no  evidence  to  sup¬ 
port  the  charge  that  the  text-book  writers  whose 
books  were  examined  were  intentionally  un¬ 
patriotic.  However,  the  paragraphs  complained 
of  in  their  books  indicate  an  attitude  of  mind 
towards  the  founders  of  the  Republic  which,  in 
our  judgment,  is  entirely  reprehensible.”  Among 
the  things  condemned  are  the  statements:  “Jef¬ 
ferson  was  a  demagogue,  a  liar,  and  an  atheist”; 
“John  Hancock  was  a  smuggler”;  and  “Samuel 
Adams  was  a  political  boss”;  and  the  use  of  car¬ 
toons  of  Lincoln  and  Wilson.  One  writer,  in 
describing  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  says  that 
Hancock  and  Adams  “stole  away  across  the 
fields”;  whereas  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
we  should  read:  “were  i)ersuaded  to  retire  to  a 
more  secure  place.”  Historians,  we  may  remark, 
are  encompassed  with  diflUculties :  if  they  confine 
themselves  to  the  truth  they  must  often  be  dis¬ 
tressingly  brief,  and  impartiality  is  wont  to  render 
them  uninteresting.  The  character  of  every  man 
is  complex,  and  a  historial  personage  is  described 
more  faithfully  by  his  deeds  than  by  epithets 
laudatory  or  abusive.  Let  us  be  tender  to  the 
memory  of  notable  villains,  as  well  as  to  the 
memory  of  Jefferson,  Hancock,  and  Adams. 


Bequests  of  $50,000  to  Dartmouth  College 
and  of  $10,000  to  President  Ernest  M. 
Hopkins  of  the  college  were  made  by  the 
late  General  Frank  S.  Streeter  of  Concord, 
N.  IL,  who  was  a  trustee  of  Dartmouth. 


At  the  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  University  Professors,  at 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  December  28  and  29, 
1922,  the  chief  subjects  under  consideration 
were  undergraduate  survey  courses,  pen¬ 
sions,  and  college  athletics. 


The  new  dean  of  the  West  Virginia  Uni¬ 
versity  College  of  Agriculture  is  George  H. 
Lyman,  formerly  chief  inspector  of  plant 
pathology  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington.  Doctor  Lyman  succeed^ 
Dr.  J.  L.  Coulter,  resigned. 


Yale  University  has  appointed  Dr.  Bessie 


Lee  Gambrill  professor  of  elementary  educa¬ 
tion.  Doctor  Gambrill  was  formerly  head 
of  the  department  of  education  at  the  New 
Jersey  State  Normal  School  at  Trenton. 


Professor  Lewis  M.  Terman,  of  Stanford 
University,  at  the  meeting  held  in  December 
at  Harvard  University,  was  elected  president 
of  the  American  Psychological  Association. 


Hiram  C.  Case,  for  the  past  five  years 
chief  of  the  Administration  Division  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Edueation, 
retired  December  1,  1922, — after  com¬ 

pleting  thirty-eight  years  in  school  work. 
Mr.  Lloyd  L.  Cheney  has  been  designated 
as  Acting  Chief  of  the  Administration  Divi¬ 
sion. 


Dr.  A.  Wakefield  Slaten,  the  Baptist 
minister,  who  was  dropped  from  William 
Jeweir  College  because  of  his  views  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  book  entitled  What  Jesus  Taught, 
is  understood  to  have  accepted  the  pastorate 
of  the  Third  Unitarian  Church  of  Chicago. 
In  a  recent  sermon.  Doctor  Slaten  said: 

Such  agitation  as  is  represented  by  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  William  Jennings  Bryan,  the  campaign 
against  liberalism  to  be  staged  by  the  Baptists 
in  Kansas  City  in  the  spring,  the  recent  action  of 
the  Baptist  State  Convention  of  Texas  in  for¬ 
bidding  the  employment  in  their  denominational 
colleges  of  teachers  holding  views  of  evolution 
contrary  to  the  Bible  or  otherwise  departing  from 
fundamentalist  doctrines,  the  requiring  of  signa¬ 
tures  to  creeds  by  the  faculties  of  denominational 
colleges,  the  organized  and  determined  effort  to 
oust  all  unorthodox  professors,  the  threat  of 
carrying  the  war  into  high  schools  and  public 
schools,  in  order  to  make  all  teaching  from  the 
first  conform  to  fundamentalism — all  these  must 
in  the  end  defeat  themselves  by  making  the  issue 
plain.  .  .  .  It  is  evident  that  we  are  ap¬ 

proaching  the  crisis  of  another  reformation  in 
religion.  Nothing  less  is  involved  than  a  com¬ 
plete  reinterpretation  of  Christianity,  bringing 
it  into  harmony  with  the  simple  and  commanding 
ideals  of  Jesus  and  with  the  findings  of  modern 
knowledge. 

Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  noted  author  and 
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former  ambassador  to  the  Netherlands,  has 
tendered  his  resignation  as  professor  of 
English  at  Princeton  University.  Dr.  Van 
Dyke,  who  has  been  at  Princeton  since  1899, 
recently  celebrated  his  seventieth  birthday 
and,  while  he  is  in  excellent  health,  he  states 
that  he  wishes  to  make  way  for  a  younger 
man. 


Dr.  Charles  D.  Walcott  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  iVmerican  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  at  the  meeting  of 
the  national  scientific  societies  held  in  Boston 
in  December.  Doctor  Walcott  is  secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  president 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
was  formerly  director  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey. 


The  Kansas  State  Teachers  Association 
lias  elected  as  its  president  Dr.  E.  L.  Holton, 
dean  of  the  summer  school  and  head  of  the 
department  of  education  in  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College. 


The  Reverend  Dr.  Herbert  H.  Go  wen, 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington,  has  accepted  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  the  Japanese  government  to 
deliver  a  series  of  lectures  at  Japanese  uni¬ 
versities. 


Commenting  upon  the  portrait  feature  of 
the  Educational  Review,  the  Journal  of 
Education  (London)  remarks: 

It  is  the  tendency  in  journalism  for  the  photog¬ 
rapher  to  encroach  on  the  penman’s  ground. 
The  American  Educational  Review  takes  the 
lead  in  pedagogy-by-picture  and  through  it  the 
contemporary  schoolmen  of  the  United  States  are 
exhibited  to  the  world  in  informative  portraiture, 
as  were  few  of  the  older  pedagogues — Pestalozzi 
a  notable  exception. 


By  an  exchange  of  professors  between  the 
universities  of  Chicago  and  Texas,  Dr. 
William  E.  Dodd  is  giving  courses  in  Ameri¬ 
can  history  at  the  latter  institution  and  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Ramsdell  is  lecturing  in  the  same 
field  at  Chicago.  The  two  universities  make 


the  exchange  in  part  to  enable  Professor 
Dodd  to  carry  his  researches  in  the  history  of 
the  old  South  somewhat  farther  than  he 
could  do  in  Chicago. 

Among  Professor  Dodd’s  publications  are 
Statesmen  of  the  Old  South  and  Woodrow  VEil- 
son  and  His  Work. 


Anent  the  Towner-Sterling  Bill  an  inter¬ 
esting  British  opinion  is  expressed  by  the 
J ournal  of  Education  (London)  as  follows : 

.  .  .  at  Boston  the  great  theme  discussed 

was  “Education  and  the  Democratic  Awaken¬ 
ing”;  whilst  the  Association  pronounced  in  favour 
of  the  Towner-Sterling  Bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Department  of  Education,  with  a  secretary  hav¬ 
ing  a  seat  in  the  President’s  Cabinet.  Yet  it  does 
not  seem  that  the  measure,  which  has  long  been 
hovering  in  the  air,  will  be  brought  down  and 
pinned  to  the  Statute  book  within  any  certain 
time.  It  is  curious  that  Catholics  should  see  in 
the  Bill  “a  dangerous  thrust  at  the  heart  of  the 
Republic,”  “the  first  step  in  the  process  of  forcing 
every  American  child  out  of  a  private  and  into  a 
public  school”;  as  if  the  cautious  step  towards 
centralization  of  vision  were  prompted  by  an 
intention  to  impose  a  universal  State  system  of 
education.  In  point  of  fact,  local  liberty  is 
carefully  guarded. 

Educational  matters  in  Pennsylvania 
should  not  suffer  from  lack  of  publicity  this 
year.  As  already  reported  in  a  previous 
issue,  a  committee,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Harlan  Updegraff  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  made  an  investigation  of  the 
state’s  educational  system  at  the  request  of 
Governor  Gifford  Pinchot  and  rendered  a 
report  vindicating  the  administration  of 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Thomas  E.  Finegan,  which  had  been  at¬ 
tacked  in  the  campaign  last  fall.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  committee,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Vernon  M.  Taylor  of  Indiana,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  was  appointed  by  the  state  chamber 
of  commerce  to  make  an  independent  in¬ 
vestigation.  This  committee  made  a  pre¬ 
liminary  report  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce  in  November, 
stating  that,  from  the  information  already 
gathered,  it  is  convinced  that  the  present 
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educational  program  of  the  state  is  funda¬ 
mentally  sound  and  represents  real  educa¬ 
tional  progress.  After  pointing  out  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  state  before  the  adoption  of  the 
new  program  and  tangible  achievements 
under  it,  the  committee  made  certain  re¬ 
commendations  and  concluded  its  report 
as  follows :  “  The  time  the  program  has  been 
in  operation  is  too  short  to  demonstrate  its 
full  value  and  we  urge  upon  the  business 
interests  of  the  state  the  patience  and  cooper¬ 
ation  which  are  always  essential  in  working 
out  big  problems.”  Since  the  report  was 
rendered,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Education 
Association,  feeling  that  the  Updegraff  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  chamber  of  commerce  com¬ 
mittee  were  mainly  concerned  with  the  finan¬ 
cial  side  of  the  state’s  educational  system  and 
believing  that  an  impartial  opinion  of  the 
educational  or  professional  side  should  be 
obtained,  appointed  a  committee  for  this 
purpose  consisting  of  Dr.  Payson  Smith, 
State  Commissioner  of  Education  for  Mass¬ 
achusetts;  Dean  John  W.  Withers  of  the 
School  of  Education  of  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity;  Dr.  Frank  Cody,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Detroit;  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Johnson, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Michigan;  and  Miss  Chari  O.  Williams, 
formerly  president  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association.  While  this  committee 
has  not  yet  reported,  the  distinction  of  its 
personnel  will  give  to  its  findings  weight  and 
interest. 

President  Frank  L.  McVey  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kentucky,  who  for  several  years  has 
been  secretary-treasurer  of  the  American 
Association  of  State  Universities,  was  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Association  elected  to 
the  presidency. 


Under  an  appropriation  from  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Fund,  the  New  York  Society  for 
the  Experimental  Study  of  Education  is  this 
year  working  on  the  following  projects:  (1) 
intelligence  tests  applicable  to  children  of 
pre-primary  age,  (2)  silent  reading  of  high- 
school  pupils,  and  (3)  measurement  of  attain¬ 
ment  in  French. 


The  West  Virginia  State  Education  As- 
sociation,  under  the  direction  of  its  secre¬ 
tary,  W.  W.  Trent,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Elkins,  is  issuing  a  series  of  well- 
written  and  concise  mimeographed  bulletins 
for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  of  the  state. 


The  Board  of  Education  of  Detroit  has 
published  “A  Children’s  Code  of  Morals” 
for  the  use  of  teachers  in  its  schools.  The 
pamphlet  contains  the  Hutchins  Morality 
Code,  to  which  the  prize  of  $5,000  was 
awarded  in  1918  by  the  National  Institution 
for  Moral  Instruction,  and  suggestions  of 
suitable  readings  for  children  in  the  various 
grades,  illustrating  the  elements  of  the  code. 


Dr.  LeBaron  Russell  Briggs  has  announced 
that  at  the  close  of  the  present  year  he  will 
resign  as  president  of  Radcliffe  College,  a  po¬ 
sition  he  has  held  for  the  past  twenty  years. 
President  Briggs’s  resignation  is  based 
upon  the  pressure  of  duties  as  dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Harvard,  a 
position  which  he  will  retain,  and  the  growth 
of  Radcliffe  which  demands  as  president  an 
active  administrator,  executive,  and  oflScial 
representative.  His  resignation  has  called 
forth  expressions  of  hearty  appreciation 
for  his  long  and  distinguished  service  to 
Radcliffe. 

The  Tau  Delta  Phi  fraternity,  with  del¬ 
egates  from  twelve  chapters,  at  its  annual 
conclave  in  New  York,  found  that  there  was 
no  necessity  for  action  concerning  the  al¬ 
leged  anti-Semitic  feeling  in  colleges,  as 
Harvard  University  was  the  only  college 
making  discrimination  against  Jewish  stu¬ 
dents,  and  even  there  it  was  alleged  that  the 
discrimination  was  more  that  of  class  than 
creed. 

The  Council  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  its  holi¬ 
day  meeting  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
adopted  a  resolution  aflBrming  that  “no 
scientific  generalization  is  more  strongly 
supported  by  thoroughly  tested  evidences 
than  is  that  of  organic  evolution”  and  that 
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any  legislation  attempting  to  limit  the 
teaching  of  evolution  would  be  a  “profound 
mistake.”  The  assertion  was  made  that  the 
theory  of  evolution  is  “one  of  the  most 
potent  of  the  great  influences  for  good  that 
have  thus  far  entered  into  human  exper¬ 
ience”  and  that  to  limit  its  teaching  “could 
not  fail  to  injure  and  retard  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  knowledge  and  of  human  welfare 
by  denying  the  freedom  of  teaching  and  in¬ 
quiry  which  is  essential  to  all  progress.”  The 
Council,  which  is  empowered  to  make  formal 
pronouncements  on  the  part  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  consists  of  the  president  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  permanent  secretary,  general 
secretary  and  treasurer,  the  vice-presidents 
and  secretaries  of  the  various  sections,  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  each  of  the  forty  or  more 
affiliated  societies,  and  eight  selected  mem¬ 
bers.  _ 

The  Wisconsin  Teachers’  Association  is 
employing  as  full-time  secretary  at  a  salary 
of  $5,500  a  year  Mr.  E.  G.  Doudna,  formerly 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Wisconsin  Ra¬ 
pids.  This  state  association  favors  a  budget 
plan  for  the  collection  and  payment  of  dues 
in  local,  state,  and  national  educational 
associations. 

After  being  under  fire  for  more  than  four 
years,  Albert  A.  Johnson,  director  of  the 
New  York  State  Institute  of  Applied  Agri¬ 
culture  on  Long  Island,  located  at  Farming- 
dale,  has  offered  his  resignation  to  become 
effective  March  1,  1923.  The  administra¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Johnson  was  the  subject  of  an 
investigation  by  Governor  Miller.  In  Nov¬ 
ember,  1922, 103  students  went  on  strike  as  a 
protest  against  the  continuance  of  Mr. 
Johnson  as  director  of  the  school. 


Winfield  A.  Holcomb  has  been  appointed 
Principal  of  the  Geneseo  (New  York)  State 
Normal  School,  to  succeed  Dr.  James  V. 
Sturges,  who  resigned  because  of  ill  health. 
Mr.  Holcomb  has  had  an  extensive  exper¬ 
ience  in  the  schools  of  New  York,  having 
served  as  high  school  principal,  school  com¬ 
missioner,  and  successively  as  inspector  of 


high  schools,  inspector  of  teachers  training 
classes  and  training  schools,  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Examinations  and  Inspections 
Division,  and  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Teacher 
Certification  in  the  State  Education  De¬ 
partment. 

Two  midshipmen  were  dismissed  from  the 
service  and  three  others  set  back  one  class  as 
a  result  of  hazing  at  the  Naval  Academy. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  of  Schenectady  has  set 
aside  a  fund  of  $400,000,  the  income  of 
which,  estimated  at  $20,000,  is  to  be  used  to 
encourage  and  reward  service  in  the  electrical 
field.  Five  thousand  dollars  will  be  awarded 
each  year  for  fellowships  to  graduates  of 
American  colleges  and  technical  schools  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  research 
in  the  fields  of  physics  and  physical  chem¬ 
istry.  The  fund  is  to  be  called  the  Charles 
A.  Coffin  foundation,  in  honor  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  who 
retired  last  May. 


The  two  youngest  college  presidents  in  the 
United  States  are  Clarence  C.  Little,  re¬ 
cently  appointed  president  of  the  University 
of  Maine,  and  Cloyd  H.  Marvin,  the  new 
president  of  the  University  of  Arizona,  both 
men  having  been  but  thirty-three  years  of 
age  when  appointed. 


Dean  Emory  R.  Johnson  of  the  Wharton 
School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  has  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  South  America,  where  he  went 
on  missions  for  the  government,  for  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
for  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


D.  Walter  Morton  has  become  a  member 
of  the  commerce  faculty  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California.  Professor  Morton 
was  formerly  dean  of  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon  School  of  Business  Administration  and 
recently  has  been  chief  of  the  welfare  division 
of  the  J.  G.  Penney  Chain  Stores. 
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The  New  York  City  Board  of  Education 
has  appointed  Miss  Margaret  J.  McCooey 
of  Brooklyn  Associate  Superintendent  of 
Schools  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Grace  Strachan  Forsythe. 


Harry  B.  Chambers,  vice  president  of  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Education,  has 
tendered  his  resignation  to  Mayor  Hylan. 


The  Juilliard  Musical  Foundation  has 
begun  to  function  after  protracted  litigation 
by  the  heirs  of  the  late  Augustus  D.  Juilliard. 
Mr.  Juilliard  left  between  $12,000,000  and 
$15,000,000  to  found  a  fund  to  provide  for 
the  free  musical  education  of  promising  stu¬ 
dents  and  the  extension  of  musical  apprecia¬ 
tion  generally.  It  is  expected  that  eventu¬ 
ally  about  $400,000  a  year  will  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  trustees  of  the  fund.  About 
4,000  applicants  for  the  benefits  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  have  so  far  been  tested  and  sifted  by 
volunteer  committees  in  various  sections  of 
the  country. 

Professor  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  famous 
Assyriologist,  died  recently  in  Langen- 
schwalbach,  Hesse-Nassau,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two.  Professor  Delitzsch,  whose 
books  and  lectures  on  “Babel  and  Bible,” 
once  created  a  sensation  in  scientific  circles, 
had  been  professor  of  Assyriology  succes¬ 
sively  at  the  Universities  of  Leipsic, 
Breslau,  and  Berlin.  In  1906  he  visited 
America  and  lectured  on  “Nineveh  and 
Babylon”  and  kindred  subjects. 


Among  the  speakers  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Associated  Academic  Principals  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  held  at  Syracuse,  during 
Christmas  week,  were  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Morgan, 
president  of  Antioch  College,  Dr.  Frank  P. 
Graves,  State  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Dr.  A.  R.  Brubacher,  president  of  the  New 
York  State  College  for  Teachers,  and  Cam¬ 
eron  Beck,  personnel  director  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange. 


The  Committee  on  Intellectual  CoSpera- 


tion  of  the  League  of  Nations  has  issued  an 
appeal  for  aid  for  “Austrian  intellectual 
workers  and  intellectual  life  in  Austria.” 


Because  of  the  refusal  of  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Control  of  New  York  City  to 
meet  the  appropriation  requests  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  Hunter 
College,  these  colleges  have  appealed  to  the 
courts.  Under  the  law  of  1921,  providing 
salary  schedules  for  the  colleges.  City  Col¬ 
lege  asked  for  $350,394.22  and  was  allowed 
but  $123,835  for  next  year,  while  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Hunter  College  for  $123,758.42  was 
cut  to  $40,202.32.  The  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Control  contends  through  its  counsel 
that  the  law  under  which  the  colleges  seek 
to  force  these  appropriations  is  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  and  that  the  colleges  are  not  within 
their  constitutional  functions  when  they 
furnish  courses  not  hitherto  included  in  their 
work.  The  Board  further  contends  that, 
while  the  constitution  provides  for  a  system 
of  free  common  schools,  it  does  not  authorize 
the  Legislature  to  force  the  municipality  to 
furnish  higher  education.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  feeling  among  students  and  the 
alumni  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  over  the  attacks  made  upon  President 
Mezes  by  Mayor  Hylan  and  members  of  his 
administration. 

The  rural  school  health  survey  of  six 
counties  in  Missouri,  recently  made  by 
Elizabeth  Moore  for  the  Missouri  Tuber¬ 
culosis  Association,  show^ed  one  fifth  of  the 
children  ten  per  cent,  or  more  below  normal 
weight;  seven  tenths  with  unfilled  decayed 
teeth;  nearly  one  half  with  enlarged,  sub¬ 
merged,  or  diseased  tonsils;  and  twenty-nine 
per  cent,  with  defective  eyesight,  uncorrected 
by  glasses. 

A  conference  of  normal-school  directors 
and  county  school  superintendents  has  been 
called  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  consider  raising 
the  qualifications  of  public  school  teachers 
in  the  state.  The  grades  made  in  elemen¬ 
tary  subjects  by  prospective  teachers  in  the 
fiifty-six  county  normal  schools  have  been 
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found  to  be  surprisingly  low,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  raised  whether  those  of  the  1,600 
normal-school  students  who  do  not  show 
promise  of  becoming  competent  teachers 
should  not  be  advised  of  the  fact  and  directed 
into  other  fields  more  suited  to  them. 


The  General  Education  Board  has  given 
the  American  Classical  League  $50,000,  in 
addition  to  the  initial  appropriation  of 
$60,000,  to  be  used  in  completing  the  survey 
of  classical  education  in  secondary  schools. 
The  survey,  which  will  be  completed  by 
January  1,  1924,  is  made  possible  through 
the  cooperation  of  some  7,000  teachers  and 
125,000  children  in  about  750  schools,  which 
represent  every  state  in  the  Union. 


Stanford  University,  under  the  direction 
of  Lewis  M.  Terman,  has  been  conducting  an 
interesting  study  of  gifted  children,  through 
a  grant  of  $20,300  from  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Fund.  During  the  past  school  year 
extensive  data  about  1,000  children  of  the 
desired  degree  of  superiority  was  secured. 
The  Commonwealth  Fund  has  now  made  a 
second  grant  of  $14,000  which  will  be  dup¬ 
licated  by  Stanford  University.  The  addi¬ 
tional  funds  will  be  used  to  secure  additional 
medical,  anthropological,  and  psychological 
data  concerning  the  children  already  located 
and  to  carry  on  a  parallel  biographical 
study  of  the  childhood  of  men  and  women  of 
genius. 

High  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
City  are  interested  in  a  campaign  now  on  in 
Mount  Vernon  for  a  $10,000  college  scholar¬ 
ship  fund  to  help  deserving  high  school 
pupils  to  start  their  college  education. 


“The  Towner-Sterling  Bill,  an  Analysis 
of  the  Provisions  of  the  Bill,  a  Discussion  of 
the  Principles  and  Policies  Involved,  and  a 
Presentation  of  Facts  and  Figures  Relating 
to  the  Subject”  is  the  title  of  Legislative 
Commission  Series  No.  3.  It  is  a  76-page 
bulletin  recently  issued  by  the  National 
Education  Association. 


The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  is  planning 
to  raise  $1,000,000  and  provide  permanent 
headquarters  in  New  York  City  to  defend 
liberal  education  against  the  inroads  of  vo¬ 
cational  training  in  high  schools  and  colleges 
in  the  United  States. 


Dr.  William  A.  Granville  has  resigned  the 
presidency  of  Gettysburg  College,  which  he 
had  held  since  1910.  His  resignation  will 
take  effect  March  1.  Doctor  Granville  will 
become  president  of  the  Insurance  Economic 
Society  of  America  and  it  is  understood  that 
he  will  organize  a  bureau  of  insurance  educa¬ 
tion  in  Chicago. 


That  the  teachers  of  Buffalo  appreciate 
the  opportunities  afforded  them  for  profes¬ 
sional  growth  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that, 
during  the  past  four  years,  they  have  com¬ 
pleted  a  total  of  33,200  semester  hours  in 
extension  work.  This  has  been  done  volun¬ 
tarily  without  basing  salary  increments  on 
the  taking  of  extension  work. 


The  National  Kindergarten  Association 
announces  that,  with  laws  already  enacted 
in  the  states  of  Arizona,  California,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Kansas,  Maine,  Nevada,  Texas,  and 
Wisconsin,  it  will  continue  its  efforts  to 
secure  legislation  providing  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  kindergartens  upon  the  petition  of 
parents.  This  winter  attempts  to  secure 
such  legislation  have  been  made  in  Alabama, 
Connecticut,  Florida,  Massachusetts,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  and  Washington.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  states  that  of  the  4,500,000  children 
of  kindergarten  age  in  the  country,  only 
500,000  are  receiving  kindergarten  training. 


Clinton  Hall,  the  main  recitation  building 
of  Blair  Academy  (New  Jersey),  was  dam¬ 
aged  by  fire  in  December  to  the  extent  of 
$100,000.  The  Scribner  Library  of  3,500 
volumes,  founded  by  Charles  Scribner,  was 
in  this  building,  but  practically  all  the  books 
were  saved. 
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Princeton  University  has  made  provision 
whereby  professors  may  retire  on  half  pay 
when  they  reach  the  age  of  fifty-five  years, 
although  they  may  continue  to  teach,  if  they 
care  to,  until  they  are  sixty-eight  years  old, 
the  age  of  automatic  retirement. 

During  the  absence  of  President  Wallace 
W.  Atwood,  Dr.  Edmund  C.  Sanford,  presi¬ 
dent  emeritus  of  Clark  College  and  at  present 
head  of  the  psychology  department,  will 
serve  as  acting  president  of  Clark  University. 
President  Atwood  will  spend  four  months  in 
Europe,  visiting  leading  educational  institu¬ 
tions  and  observing  teaching  methods. 

The  following  persons  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  President  William  B.  Owen  to 
serve  on  the  Editorial  Council  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  for  1922-23: 
Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  Katharine  D.  Blake, 
B.  R.  Buckingham,  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield, 
Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  Lotus  D.  Coffman, 
Susan  M.  Dorsey,  Lee  L.  Driver,  Carlton  H. 
Gibson,  Frank  P.  Graves,  John  A.  H.  Keith. 
James  H.  Kelley,  Vaughan  MacCaughey, 
Joseph  G.  Masters,  T.  J.  McCormack,  Jesse 
H.  Newlon,  M.  V.  O’Shea,  Leonard  Power, 
Charles  F.  Pye,  H.  W.  Rockwell,  W.  Carson 
Ryan,  Jr.,  J.  W.  Searson,  George  L.  Towne, 
Nina  C.  Vandewalker,  H.  G.  Williams,  and 
William  C.  Bagley. 

The  resignation  on  November  29,  1922,  of 
Doctor  Carroll  G.  Pearse,  President  of  the 
Milwaukee  State  Normal  School,  is  of  un¬ 
usual  interest  to  educational  people  both 
because  Doctor  Pearse  is  so  widely  known 
and  esteemed  and  because  of  the  reasons 
assigned  for  his  action.  The  statement  ac¬ 
companying  his  resignation  reads  in  part  as 
follows: 

I  am  not  able  to  agree  with  the  majority  of  the 
board  of  regents  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  policy 
which,  in  framing  the  budget  for  the  coming 
biennium,  omits  to  include  provision  for  meeting 
many  pressing  needs  of  the  normal  school,  needs 
which  in  my  personal  judgment  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  full,  even  though  full  satisfaction  of 


them  should  prove  not  to  be  immediately  practic¬ 
able. 

With  a  view  to  stimulating  friendship  and 
understanding  between  the  countries  in¬ 
volved,  representatives  of  a  number  of  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  at  a  meeting  held  at 
the  inauguration  of  Dr.  Rufus  B.  KleinSmid 
as  president  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  adopted  a  plan  for  an  interchange 
of  professors  and  students  between  North 
and  South  America.  The  exchange  will 
provide  for  reciprocal  instruction  in  Spanish 
and  English  and  study  of  the  economics, 
literature,  and  social  customs  of  the  various 
nations. 

The  October,  1922,  number  of  the  Modem 
Language  Journal  was  the  first  to  be  issued 
under  the  management  for  the  current  school 
year  and  upholds  the  high  standard  estab¬ 
lished  for  this  publication.  Professor  J.  P. 
Wickersham  Crawford  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  has  succeeded  Professor  Alger¬ 
non  Coleman  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
as  editor,  C.  M.  Purin  of  the  Milwaukee 
State  Normal  School  replaces  Dr.  W.  R. 
Price  as  associate  editor,  and  Arthur  G.  Host 
of  the  Troy  High  School  has  become  business 
manager,  succeeding  Dr.  E.  L.  C.  Morse. 

-  i 

The  next  Representative  Assembly  of  the 
National  Education  Association  will  be 
composed  of  representatives  from  all  state 
associations,  that  of  Rhode  Island  being  the 
last  to  affiliate  with  the  national  organiza¬ 
tion. 

William  Jennings  Bryan  on  January  8,  ) 

in  two  addresses  in  Chicago,  before  7,000  j 
persons,  denounced  Darwinism  as  atheistic 
and  defended  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible  in 
making  man  “the  son  of  God  and  not  the 
son  of  an  ape.”  He  said  that  an  atheist  j 
or  an  agnostic  had  a  perfect  right  to  speak  ! 
and  teach,  but  not  in  colleges  erected  by  the  f 
“sacrifices  of  Christian  men  and  women.” 

The  Psychological  Corporation,  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  laws  of  New  York  last 
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year,  announces  that  it  has  worked  out  tests 
to  determine  the  fitness  of  individuals  for 
clerical  positions.  The  corporation  expects 
to  work  out  other  tests  to  determine  the 
qualifications  of  students  desiring  to  enter 
college,  and  whether  individuals  have  a 
sufficient  amount  of  musical  talent  to  war¬ 
rant  an  investment  in  time  and  money  in 
musicql  study.  It  intends  also  to  devise 
memory  tests  and  general  psycho-physical 
tests.  J.  McKeen  Cattell  is  president  of  the 
corporation;  Walter  Dill  Scott,  first  vice- 
president;  Lewis  Terman,  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Dean  R.  Brimhall,  secretary  and 
treasurer;  and  Edward  L.  Thorndike,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Among  the 
directors  are  President  James  R.  Angell  of 
Yale;  Professor  W.  V.  Bingham,  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology;  Professor  Cattell; 
Raymond  Dodge,  Wesleyan  University; 
Dr.  S.  I.  Franz,  Government  Hospital  for 
the  Insane;  and  ex-President  G.  Stanley 
Hall,  Clark  University.  The  stock  of  the 
corporation  is  held  by  166  psychologists. 

The  Minnesota  Education  Association  has 
elected  as  its  president,  J.  C.  Brown,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  St.  Cloud  State  Teachers  College. 

The  Virginia  State  Teachers  Association 
has,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  elected 
a  woman  as  president.  Miss  Lulu  D.  Metz 
of  Manassas. 

The  Minister  of  Communications  of  Egypt 
has  selected  thirty-three  students  to  be  sent 
abroad  to  complete  their  technical  education 
at  the  expense  of  the  Egyptian  government. 
Under  an  agreement  between  the  American 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Egyptian 
government,  ten  of  the  students  will  be  sent 
to  this  country  to  study  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  in  manufacturing  processes. 

At  the  next  session  of  the  state  legislature, 
the  Illinois  Educational  Commission,  of 
which  Mr.  A.  M.  Shelton,  director  of  the 
State  Department  of  Registration  and  Ed¬ 
ucation,  is  chairman,  will  propose  changes  in 


the  method  of  distributing  the  state  school 
funds.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first  attempt 
to  distribute  these  millions  on  a  scientific 
basis. 

Secretary  J.  W.  Crabtree  was  presented 
a  life  membership  in  the  National  Education 
Association  by  the  headquarters  staff  as  a 
Christmas  present. 

The  Minnesota  Education  Association  is 
working  for  improved  methods  for  financing 
public  education.  An  unusually  thorough 
report  on  public  school  finance  in  Minnesota 
has  been  worked  out  by  a  committee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  F.  H.  Swift  of  the 
College  of  Education  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  and  this  will  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  legislation.  The  state  association  stands 
for  increased  support  by  the  state,  either  in 
the  form  of  a  direct  three-mill  tax  levy,  in 
addition  to  the  present  one-mill  state  tax  and 
the  income  from  the  permanent  school  fund, 
or  an  annual  appropriation  equivalent  to 
what  the  three-mill  tax  would  produce. 

Dean  Franklin  Moon  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse 
University  makes  a  novel  suggestion  in  the 
slogan,  “Build  up  the  schools  by  building 
forests.”  He  states  that  the  community 
forest  is  one  solution  of  the  vital  problem  of 
equalizing  the  burden  of  school  support  and 
giving  the  children  in  the  rural  districts 
equal  educational  opportunity  with  children 
in  the  cities.  New  York  State  has  more  than 
four  million  idle  acres,  which  might  be  ac¬ 
quired  for  reforesting  purposes  by  communi¬ 
ties.  Trees  are  available  from  the  state 
tree  nurseries  and  the  children  themselves 
could  assist  in  planting  them.  He  states 
that  a  school  costing  $1,200  a  year  could  be 
supported  on  a  permanent  basis  by  120 
acres  of  white  pine  trees. 

A  paid  school  board  of  education  of  three 
members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor  for 
life  and  to  be  removable  only  for  cause,  is 
advocated  by  the  United  Parents  Associa- 
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tion  of  New  York,  which  recently  held  a 
meeting  at  which  representatives  of  some 
thirty  parents’  associations  and  mothers’ 
clubs  were  present.  A  good-sized  minority 
registered  itself  as  in  favor  of  an  elective 
board  with  definite  terms  of  office.  The 
association  also  went  on  record  as  favoring 
greater  power  for  the  board  of  education  in 
the  matter  of  school  construction,  to  relieve 
the  present  delays  in  meeting  the  demands 
for  adequate  school  accommodations. 


With  the  desire  to  eliminate  duplication 
in  the  work  of  colleges  and  universities, 
Governor  Pinchot  has  appointed  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  consider  the  appropriations  made  by 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  educational 
institutions,  stating  that  any  “duplication 
in  the  expenditure  of  state  funds  must  be  cut 
out.’’  This  committee  consists  of  Dr.  John 
G.  Bowman,  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh;  Dr.  John  M.  Thomas,  president, 
Pennsylvania  State  College;  Dr.  Josiah  H. 
Penniman,  provost.  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  Miss  Florence  M.  Deibert,  presi¬ 
dent,  State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs; 
Dr.  A.  A.  Hamerschlag,  ex-president,  Carne¬ 
gie  Institute  of  Technology;  Dr.  Henry  S. 
Drinker,  president  emeritus  of  Lehigh  Uni¬ 
versity;  President  Henry  Apple  of  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College,  and  Professor  N.  M. 
Emery  of  Lehigh  University. 


President  William  Oxley  Thompson  of 
Ohio  State  University,  in  a  Founders’  Day 
address  at  Cornell  University,  took  issue 
with  those  who  advocate  the  selection  of  the 
most  fit  for  admission  to  college,  or  the  so- 
(•alled  “aristocracy  of  brains.”  Declaring 
that  the  theory  of  American  education  de¬ 
mands  free  and  open  opportunities  for  educa¬ 
tion,  President  Thompson  traced  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  education  in  the  last  half  cen¬ 
tury  from  the  attitude  that  higher  education 
was  for  the  few  to  the  present  belief  of  the 
public  generally  that  it  is  the  natural  right 
of  every  high  school  graduate  desiring  it. 
He  refused  to  accept  the  attitude  now  being 
expressed  that,  because  the  effective  mis¬ 


sionary  work  to  obtain  public  support  of 
education  had  resulted  in  the  demand  for 
higher  education  exceeding  the  supply,  there 
should  be  a  selection  of  the  most  fit  and  the 
consequent  exclusion  of  those  not  so  highly 
qualified. 

The  city  administration  of  Syracuse  has 
engaged  Arthur  L.  Weeks  of  Detroit  to  make 
a  general  survey  of  the  city’s  school  plant, 
at  a  cost  of  $5,000.  It  is  understood  that 
this  action  is  taken  independently  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  Mr.  Weeks  has  made 
surveys  in  Detroit  and  Rochester,  but  it  is 
said  that  neither  city  has  taken  action  to 
carry  out  his  recommendations. 


The  correlations  of  the  rating  and  per¬ 
formances  of  students,  while  they  are  in 
training  to  become  teachers  and  after  they 
have  entered  the  teaching  service,  are  the 
subject  of  a  study  being  made  by  Professor 
Harry  N.  Irwin  of  the  Cleveland  School  of 
Education.  While  realizing  that  he  has 
not  yet  secured  sufficient  data  on  which  to 
base  definite  conclusions.  Professor  Irwin 
finds  the  highest  degrees  of  relationship  (1) 
between  the  rating  of  instructors  as  to  fitness 
and  the  scholarship  of  students,  and  (2) 
between  the  judgment  of  the  critic  teachers 
regarding  the  success  of  students  in  practice 
teaching  and  the  rating  of  the  same  students 
after  they  become  teachers.  These  relation¬ 
ships,  however,  so  far  as  they  are  expressed 
by  correlation  coefficients,  do  not  run  much 
over  0.4. 


Declaring  that  the  public  schools  are 
desperately  in  need  of  religious  teaching, 
President  Emeritus  Charles  W.  Eliot  of 
Harvard  University,  in  a  recent  address  to 
the  Congregationalists  in  Boston,  said: 

The  failure  of  our  public  schools  to  turn  out 
good  citizens  and  good  voters  is  conspicuous. 
We  shall  have  to  look  it  squarely  in  the  face. 
First,  teach  children  their  duty  to  parents, 
brothers  and  sisters.  Children  in  the  public 
schools  are  getting  nothing  of  it  at  this  moment. 
Many  of  them  are  getting  nothing  of  it  at  home. 
Teach  the  meaning  of  loving  their  neighbors. 
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Beyond  that  is  the  motive  of  putting  into  chil¬ 
dren’s  hearts  the  love  of  God. 

The  Third  Annual  Ohio  State  Educa¬ 
tional  Conference  will  be  held  on  April  5,  6, 
and  7,  1923. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Physical  Education  Association  will  take 
place  on  April  11-14  inclusive  at  Springfield, 
Mass. 

A  meeting  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  will 
be  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago, 
on  March  15,  16,  17,  1923. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Classical  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  England  will  be  held  at  Mt. 
Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  March  .SO  and  31,1923. 

The  October  issue  of  the  Education  Bidle- 
tin,  published  by  the  New  Jersey  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction,  contains  an 
interesting  account  of  the  nature  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  New  Jersey  composite  test, 
which  is  being  carried  on  as  a  result  of  the 
appointment  of  a  classification  committee  by 
State  Commissioner  of  Education  Enright. 
In  order  that  comparisons  may  be  made 
from  school  to  school  within  the  state,  a 
state-wide  standardization  of  the  test  will  be 
made.  The  composite  test,  for  which  a  full 
equipment  of  accessory  materials  is  provided, 
giving  specific  directions  for  administering, 
scoring,  and  reporting,  consists  of  an  in¬ 
telligence  section  of  three  verbal  tests  and 
four  non-verbal  tests  and  an  achievement 
section  including  three  types  of  reading  tests 
and  three  tests  in  fundamental  arithmetical 
processes.  Permission  was  obtained  to  use 
the  Myers'  Mental  Measure  in  making  the 
non-verbal  intelligence  test,  while  the  verbal 
part  of  this  test  was  devised  by  Mr.  Roy  L. 
Shaffer  and  is  patterned  after  the  Army 
Alpha  Examination.  Sub-tests  are  given 
in  arithmetical  reasoning,  vocabulary,  and 
information.  The  achievement  tests  in 
arithmetic  were  devised  by  Mr.  Elmer  K. 


Sexton  and  those  in  reading  by  Miss  Vera 
Telfer. 

The  National  Education  Association  has 
recently  purchased  for  $55,000  a  double 
brick  building  and  a  double  frame  building, 
which  will  be  used  to  house  the  expanding 
activities  of  the  Association.  These  have 
outgrown  the  present  building,  purchased  in 
1919  for  $98,000.  The  site  of  the  two  newly 
acquired  buildings  will  be  used  some  time  in 
the  future  for  an  addition  to  the  present 
excellent  building. 

The  influence  exercised  by  the  central 
government  is  the  leading  general  change 
in  German  education  since  the  war.  Under 
the  Weimar  constitution,  education  has  been 
centralized,  as  general  policies  are  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  central  government,  and  the 
details  of  legislation  worked  out  by  the  separ¬ 
ate  federal  states. 

A  survey,  including  studies  of  unit  cost  of 
the  different  high  school  subjects  and  of  the 
load  of  principals  and  teachers,  is  being 
made  of  the  high  schools  of  California,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  C.  E.  Rugh  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California. 

The  Florida  constitution  was  amended 
by  a  large  majority  at  the  recent  election  so 
as  to  provide  for  a  district  levy  of  ten  mills 
instead  of  three  mills.  This  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  levy  a  total  of  twenty-six  mills,  in¬ 
cluding  state,  county,  and  district  support 
of  education. 

A  conference  between  labor  leaders  and 
university  officials  to  establish  better  under¬ 
standing  and  closer  relations  between  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  and  the  labor  unions  is 
suggested  in  the  annual  report  of  Dr.  James 
C,  Egbert,  director  of  the  University  Exten¬ 
sion  work.  Doctor  Egbert  states  that, 
while  thousands  of  individual  workers  are 
enrolled  in  the  courses  at  Columbia,  the 
university  desires  “to  solve  the  problem  of 
furnishing  the  education  which  labor  unions 
feel  that  they  need  for  their  members.” 
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Declaring  that  advertising  is  assuming  the 
characteristics  of  a  profession,  Doctor  Egbert 
outlines  the  steps  the  University  expects  to 
take  to  train  specialists  as  well  as  general 
workers  in  this  field.  While  the  University 
has  for  several  years  given  courses  in  photo¬ 
play  composition  and  in  the  operation  and 
execution  of  motion  pictures,  it  is  planning  to 
develop  as  rapidly  as  possible  those  branches 
of  instruction  which  will  enable  it  to  give 
the  broad  training  required  by  general 
directors  and  technical  and  art  directors  in 
this  important  industry. 


The  will  of  Colonel  Francis  L.  Town,  filed 
for  probate  in  Texas,  gives  $250,000,  half 
the  estate,  to  Dartmouth  College. 


Professor  Nathaniel  Schmidt  of  Cornell 
University,  for  the  past  year  director  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  of  Jerusalem,  de¬ 
clares  that,  if  given  a  chance,  Turkey  will, 
through  education,  become  one  of  the  dem¬ 
ocratic  nations  of  the  world.  He  calls 
upon  the  nations  of  the  world  to  assist  Tur¬ 
key  to  self-government,  stating  that  educa¬ 
tion  will  in  time  eradicate  the  prejudices  of 
the  Turks  against  other  races  and  re¬ 
ligions. 

General  William  Barclay  Parsons  has,  for 
the  seventh  time,  been  chosen  chairman  of 
the  Trustees  of  Columbia  University.  Gen¬ 
eral  Parsons  is  the  seventeenth  in  succession 
to  James  Duane,  the  first  chairman  after  the 
War  of  Independence.  Before  the  war  the 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  New  York  was 
chairman  ex-officio.  Marcellus  Hartley 
Dodge  of  the  class  of  1903  has  been  made 
clerk  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  succeeding 
John  B.  Pine,  who  died  after  a  service  of 
thirty-one  years.  Mr.  Dodge  is  tenth  in 
succession  to  Lambert  Moore,  who  was 
chosen  at  the  time  of  granting  of  the  original 
charter  in  1754.  Frederick  Coykendall, 
’95,  was  reelected  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Finance,  Walter  H.  Aldridge, 
’87,  succeeds  Willard  V.  King  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds,  the  Rt. 
Rev.  William  T.  Manning  succeeds  John  G. 


Milburn  on  the  Committee  on  Honors,  and 
John  G.  Milburn  succeeds  Frederic  R. 
Coudert  on  the  Committee  on  Legal  Affairs. 


In  view  of  the  controversy  on  “Educa¬ 
tional  Determinism”  the  following  is  in¬ 
teresting: 

Professor  Bagley’s  attack  on  those  whom  for 
his  own  purpose  he  designates  “  determinists,  ”  is 
but  one  more  chapter  in  the  old  educational 
quarrel  between  initial  equality  and  initial  in¬ 
equality,  between  the  views  that  the  influence  of 
education  is  limited  and  that  it  is  unlimited,  and 
he  comes  by  his  selection  of  instances  of  inspired 
teachers  and  exceptional  pupils  perilously  near 
setting  all  teachers  the  task  of  making  a  silver 
purse  out  of  a  sow’s  ear.  His  fear  that  the 
developments  of  mental  testing  threaten  the 
entire  theory  and  practice  of  democratic  educa¬ 
tion  argues  a  misunderstanding  of  mental  testing 
or  the  ideals  of  democratic  education  or  of  both. 
It  will  indeed  be  a  sad  day  for  democracy  when 
democratic  ideals  are  incompatible  with  scientific 
progress.  It  is  not  the  democratic  but  the  con¬ 
servative  like  Plato  with  his  caste  system  of 
education  that  lives  in  constant  dread  of  innova¬ 
tions  in  education. — Professor  W.  W.  Rusk  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  School  and  Society. 


A  new  national  education  fraternity. 
Kappa  Phi  Kappa,  organized  with  the 
special  aim  of  interesting  men  in  education 
as  a  profession,  now  has  chapters  at  Dart¬ 
mouth  College,  where  it  was  originated,  and 
at  Lafayette  College.  The  oflfice  of  the  na¬ 
tional  secretary  is  at  Hanover,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 


A  survey  of  the  cost  of  school  expenditures 
in  relation  to  other  state  expenditures  is  to 
be  made  in  Iowa  under  the  direction  of  Dean 
William  F.  Russell  of  the  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Professor  Raleigh  W.  Stone  of  the 
College  of  Commerce  at  the  University  of 
Iowa.  Assisting  Dean  Russell  and  Profes¬ 
sor  Stone  are  Roy  Wilkerson,  T.  C.  Holy, 
T.  L.  Hoffaker,  and  H.  H.  Davis  of  the 
University  staff.  The  survey  is  to  be  fi¬ 
nanced  by  the  Educational  Finance  Inquiry, 
New  York,  which  has  set  aside  $10,000  for 
the  purpose. 
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At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Zoological  Society,  an  endowment 
fund  of  $2,000,000,  the  income  of  which 
might  be  used  for  scientific  work,  for  publica¬ 
tions,  for  exhibits,  for  supplementing  the 
inadequate  salaries  of  the  society’s  em¬ 
ployees,  and  providing  old  age  pensions,  was 
advocated  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  twelve 
members  of  the  society  contributed  the 
$146,000  required  for  the  new  Hall  of  Heads 
and  Horns  and  that  ten  members  had  do¬ 
nated  the  $10,000  required  for  the  Tropical 
Research  Station,  and  it  was  stated  that  the 
work  of  the  organization  should  no  longer 
be  dependent  upon  the  generosity  of  its 
board  of  managers  and  friends. 


The  assertion  is  made  that  the  Rand 
School  of  Social  Science  is  being  transformed 
from  an  institution  for  instruction  in  social¬ 
ism  to  a  center  of  culture.  Mrs.  Scott  Near¬ 
ing,  a  lecturer  at  the  school,  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  popular  courses  this  year 
do  not  include  studies  of  socialism,  trade 
unionism,  and  intricate  economics,  but 
cover  dramatic  criticism,  poetry,  and  other 
cultural  studies. 


The  Board  of  Education  of  Lake  Placid, 
New  York,  is  providing  for  one  period  a 
week  of  religious  instruction  for  each  pupil. 
The  parents  designate  by  what  denomina¬ 
tion  they  wish  their  children  instructed  and 
at  what  church.  Similar  action  has  been 
taken  at  Fowlerville,  New  York,  but  in  Au¬ 
burn  the  Board  of  Education  declined  to 
grant  a  petition  from  the  Ministerial  As¬ 
sociation  to  grant  one  hour  a  week  for  reli¬ 
gious  instruction. 


State  Commissioner  of  Education  Enright 
of  New  Jersey  has  recently  held  that  mar¬ 
riage  does  not  justify  the  dismissal  of  a 
woman  teacher.  He  has  ordered  the  rein¬ 
statement  of  Mrs.  Clara  Planer  Nommensen 
as  a  teacher  in  the  Hoboken  schools  with 
back  salary  from  February  1,  1921.  Mrs. 
Nommensen  married  and  requested  leave 


of  absence  for  a  trip  abroad.  The  leave  was 
granted,  but,  before  its  expiration,  she  was 
informed  that  her  marriage  automatically 
terminated  her  employment.  Commissioner 
Enright  states  that  the  “tenure  law  very 
definitely  prohibits  the  dismissal  of  any 
teacher  under  tenure  except  for  ineflficiency, 
conduct  unbecoming  a  teacher,  or  other  just 
cause.”  He  holds  that  Mrs.  Nommensen ’s 
action  does  not  fall  within  any  of  the  speci¬ 
fied  causes  for  dismissal. 


Replying  to  a  recent  indictment  of  the 
press  by  President  Faunce  of  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity,  because  “one  newspaper  gave  two 
inches  to  the  death  of  a  prominent  citizen 
and  two  columns  to  the  illness  of  a  famous 
horse,”  the  New  York  Herald  says: 

Even  the  colleges  show  some  strange  choices  in 
news  values.  Undergraduates,  alumni,  and  even 
members  of  the  faculty  of  Brown  University 
might  object  if  a  newspaper  gave  only  two  inches 
to  a  big  football  game  and  two  columns  to  some 
achievement  of  the  University  in  the  arts  and 
sciences. 

At  the  semi-annual  banquet  of  the  Clas¬ 
sical  League  of  Philadelphia,  popular  songs, 
turned  into  Latin  by  members,  were  a  unique 
feature. 

Batavia,  New  York,  is  a  new  name  on  the 
growing  list  of  communities  that  are  making 
provision  whereby  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  may  be  excused  at  regular  periods 
for  religious  instruction  in  the  denomina¬ 
tions  designated  by  the  parents. 


A  national  investigation  into  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  units  of  the  American  school 
system,  with  the  aim  of  promoting  closer 
coordination  of  elementary  schools,  junior 
high  schools,  senior  high  schools,  colleges 
and  universities,  is  being  financed  by  the 
Commonwealth  Fund  of  New  York  City. 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd,  director  of  the  School 
of  Education  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
is  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  in  charge 
of  the  investigation  into  elementary  schools 
and  junior  high  schools,  and  he  has  obtained 
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the  services  of  James  H.  Glass,  director  of 
junior  high  schools  of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
the  junior  high  school  investigation.  It  is 
expected  that  the  rapid  development  and 
organization  of  junior  high  schools  through¬ 
out  the  country  will  be  promoted  by  this 
movement. 

With  the  handicap  of  blindness  from 
birth,  Joseph  Caldwell  of  Indiana,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  is  studying  astronomy  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  as  part  of  the  scientific  re¬ 
quirement  for  his  graduation  from  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Literature,  Science  and  Arts.  Mr. 
Caldwell,  a  sophomore  and  forty-six  years 
old,  is  further  handicapped  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  astronomical  textbooks  for  the 
blind,  and  he  must  have  his  lessons  read  to 
him  and  form  his  conceptions  of  the  heavens 
from  the  descriptions  of  others.  It  is  stated 
that  he  is  frequently  able  to  memorize  a 
lesson  by  hearing  it  read  only  a  few  times. 

It  is  said  that  more  than  thirteen  thousand 
pupils  in  the  Philadelphia  public  schools 
order  regularly  a  half  pint  of  milk  in  the 
middle  of  the  forenoon.  The  teachers  re¬ 
port  that  the  milk  service  is  a  great  aid  in 
rendering  the  children  more  tractable. 

C.  B.  J.  Snyder,  Superintendent  of  School 
Buildings  in  New  York  City  since  July,  1891, 
has  requested  retirement  on  account  of  ill 
health.  Mr.  Snyder’s  ability  and  devotion 
to  his  work  are  well  known  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  tribute  that  can  be  paid  to  his  ac¬ 
complishments  in  providing  for  the  safety  of 
the  children  in  the  New  York  schools  is  the 
fact  that,  during  his  thirty-one  years  of  ser¬ 
vice,  there  has  not  been  the  loss  of  a  single 
life  on  account  of  fire  or  accident  in  the 
schools. 

Plans  to  provide  religious  instruction  for 
every  Protestant  school  child  in  Greater 
New  York  were  unanimously  adopted  by 
more  than  two  hundred  churchmen,  who  met 
in  the  Park  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  on 
February  2,  at  the  call  of  the  New  York 


Federation  of  Churches.  The  New  York 
Sunday  School  Association  is  cooperating 
in  the  movement,  and  Stephen  F.  Bayne, 
district  superintendent  of  schools  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Protestant  Teachers  Association, 
stated  that  the  six  thousand  members  of  the 
association  could  be  called  upon  for  instruc¬ 
tors.  It  is  planned  to  use  church  rooms  for 
a  system  of  day  schools  in  which  volunteer 
teachers  will  give  religious  instruction  after 
regular  school  hours.  The  committee  which 
has  formulated  the  plan  is  composed  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Ernest  M.  Stires  of  St.  Thomas’s 
Episcopal  Church,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ralph  W. 
Sockman  of  the  Madison  Avenue  Methodist 
Church,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cornelius  Woelfkin  of 
the  Park  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  the  Rev. 
Percy  T.  Edrop  of  the  First  Reformed  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Miller  of  the 
New  York  Federation  of  Churches. 

The  Palos  Verdes  hills,  which  bound  the 
ocean  shore  twenty  miles  west  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  stretch  for  several  miles  north 
of  Long  Beach,  are  said  to  contain  the  fossil 
remains  of  the  most  gigantic  prehistoric 
animals  known  to  science.  Hundreds  of 
fossils  of  great  fish,  horses,  and  elephants 
taken  from  the  Palos  Verdes  lime  beds  were 
recently  on  exhibition  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
were  declared  to  be  of  unusual  interest  in 
bearing  on  the  prehistoric  days  of  the  world. 

Among  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  thirty-second  annual  conference  of 
negroes  held  in  January  at  Tuskegee  In¬ 
stitute  was  the  presentation  of  a  “sehool 
truck”  for  the  education  of  negro  farmers. 
The  truck  is  the  gift  of  negro  farmers  of 
Alabama  to  the  Federal  and  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Extension  Service,  and  it  has  been 
named  the  “Booker  T.  Washington  school 
on  wheels.”  A  complete  set  of  the  latest 
mechanical  farm  equipment,  a  moving  pic¬ 
ture  set,  and  a  phonograph  are  carried  on 
the  truck,  which  will  go  out  through  the 
State  wherever  the  negro  farmers  desire  to 
have  institutes  held.  It  is  felt  that  this  inno¬ 
vation  may  be  the  basis  of  a  new  method  of 
effectively  reaching  into  all  parts  of  the  State. 
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The  British  Government  has  announced 
the  cancellation  of  the  balance  of  the  Chinese 
Boxer  indemnity  on  the  understanding  that 
the  money  shall  be  allocated  to  the  education 
of  young  Chinese  of  exceptional  promise 
either  in  Great  Britain  or  under  English 
auspices  in  China.  This  is  following  the 
example  of  America,  which  by  a  decision  in 
1908,  turned  back  to  China  a  fund  of 
$11,000,000  for  a  similar  purpose.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  fund  may  run  to  $50,000,000,  Taking 
into  account  the  criticism  that  is  made  that 
the  training  afforded  Chinese  students  in 
America  is  too  theoretical  and  not  close 
enough  to  the  life  of  China  to  enable  these 
students  to  assume  active  leadership  in  the 
constructive  work  of  that  country,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  British  fund  will  be  used 
largely  to  give  training  to  Chinese  students 
in  commercial,  scientific,  and  financial  lines 
in  the  heart  of  China’s  greatest  business  and 
industrial  area.  It  is  said  that  the  strong 
bid  that  Germany  is  now  making  for  Chinese 
students  in  Germany  and  the  revival  of 
German  trade  in  China  has  hastened  Great 
Britain’s  present  action.  In  spite  of  its 
claim  of  financial  exhaustion,  a  fund  is  being 
raised  in  Germany  to  enable  the  Government 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  selected  groups  of 
Chinese  students.  England  and  America, 
however,  hold  a  master  key  to  the  situation 
in  the  fact  that  English  is  now  the  second 
language  in  China  and  in  many  cases  is  the 
accepted  medium  of  communication  betw’een 
Chinese  students  who  have  been  brought  up 
in  widely  differing  Chinese  dialects. 


Sir  Frederic  Kenyon,  Director  of  the 
British  Museum  and  recently  President  of 
the  British  Academy,  was  given  a  dinner  at 
the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  New  York,  on 
February  twenty-first,  by  the  American 
(’lassical  League.  Hon.  Elihu  Root  presided. 


Dr.  William  Dodge  Lewis,  Second  De¬ 
puty  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  has  resigned, 
and,  on  February  first,  assumed  charge  of 
the  editorial  department  of  the  John  C. 
Winston  Company  of  Philadelphia. 


At  the  close  of  seventeen  years  in  oflSce, 
Dr.  Harry  Pratt  Judson  resigned  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  he  has 
been  succeeded  by  Dr.  Ernest  DeWitt  Bur¬ 
ton,  one  of  the  so-called  “aborigines,” — the 
little  group  of  scholars  gathered  around  him 
by  Dr.  William  R.  Harper,  when  he  organ¬ 
ized  the  university  thirty-one  years  ago. 
Doctor  Burton  was  called  to  the  university 
as  head  of  the  department  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  Greek,  and  early  Christian  literature, 
and  has  held  the  position  ever  since.  After 
completing  his  early  studies  in  this  country. 
Doctor  Burton  went  to  the  University  of 
Leipsic  in  1887  and  to  the  University  of  Bei¬ 
lin  in  1894.  He  represented  the  University 
of  Chicago  at  the  tercentenary  of  the  Bodle¬ 
ian  Library  in  England  and  at  that  time 
made  a  careful  study  of  British  education. 
He  was  later  sent  by  the  University  to  make 
a  study  of  education  in  China  and  other 
Oriental  countries,  and  in  1921-22  went 
back  to  China  as  chairman  of  a  commission 
sent  out  by  the  Foreign  Mission  Conference 
of  North  America.  For  eleven  years,  he  has 
been  chairman  of  the  board  of  education 
of  the  Northern  Baptist  convention.  Doc¬ 
tor  Burton  was  made  director  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  libraries  some  years  ago.  He  or¬ 
ganized  the  library  as  now  constituted  and 
was  mainly  intrumental  in  developing  plans 
for  the  library  group  of  buildings,  which 
unites  the  departmental  libraries  of  the  hu¬ 
manities  with  the  great  general  library. 


The  eightieth  birthday  of  its  president. 
Dr.  Russell  H.  Conwell,  was  celebrated  by 
Temple  University  in  connection  with  its 
Founder’s  Day  Exercises  on  February  14, 
at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  Philadelphia. 


Doctor  Frederick  P.  Keppel  will  next 
October  assume  the  presidency  of  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  to  succeed  Dr.  James 
Rowland  Angell,  now  president  of  Yale 
University.  Doctor  Keppel  was  formerly 
dean  of  Columbia  College  and  recently  has 
been  administrative  commissioner  for  the 
United  States  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Paris. 
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Note. — It  is  hoped  that  in  this  new  department  our  readers  will  feel  free  to  express  themselves  with  the  utmost 
frankness  both  concerning  the  articles  and  the  policies  of  the  Educational  Review  and  concerning  educational 
problems  of  all  sorts  and  in  every  state  and  country.  No  restriction  is  placed  upon  the  sentiments  of  the  writers, 
but  all  contributions  must  be  signed  with  the  real  name  of  the  author. 


To  the  Editor: 

It  is  very  comforting  to  your  feeling  of 
personal  civic  spirit  and  broad  toleration  to 
move  to  a  suburb,  settle  down  among  people 
of  your  own  walk  in  life,  send  your  children 
to  the  public  school  and  then  like  little  Jack 
Horner  settle  back  in  your  little  corner  and 
tell  others  what  a  fine  citizen  you  are.  From 
this  safe  seclusion  you  may  write  for  the 
magazines  and  tell  the  dwellers  in  our  great 
cities  and  industrial  centers  how  lacking  in 
civic  virtue  they  are  for  not  sending  their 
children  to  the  public  schools. 

A  good  many  years  ago  a  citizen  of  Boston 
moved  to  New  York  City  with  his  family. 
When  asked  to  what  schools  he  was  going  to 
send  his  children  he  said:  “To  the  public 
schools  of  course.  I  went  to  the  public 
school  myself,  all  my  children  have  gone 
there,  and  I  see  no  reason  for  changing.’* 
It  was  reported,  however,  that  his  children 
stayed  in  the  New  York  City  public  schools 
just  one  day. 

This  was  no  indictment  of  the  quality  of 
the  teaching  or  of  the  school  system,  though 
it  may  have  been  of  the  extremely  over¬ 
crowded  classes.  It  was  rather  an  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  have  the  children  in  their  school 
hours  sitting  next  to  children,  many  of  whom 
were  not  what  you  would  call  clean  as  to  their 
clothing  or  personal  habits.  No  matter 
what  this  Bostonian’s  principles  may  have 
been  on  the  subject  of  equality  and  of 
“grinning  and  bearing  it,’’  a  far  more  potent 
argument  came  from  his  children  who  could 
only  too  easily  claim  that  by  continuing  in 
the  school  they  would  never  make  any  school 
friends  among  the  children  in  their  own  walk 
in  life — that  among  the  children  in  the 
school  itself  they  were  really  aliens,  not 
being  able  to  visit  them  in  their  homes, 


nor  able  to  have  them  invited  to  their  own. 
In  spite  of  such  arguments,  however,  some 
parents  have  been  known  to  force  their 
children  to  go  to  the  public  schools  when 
they  could  afford  to  send  them  to  private 
schools.  Such  parents,  usually  the  fathers, 
have  been  generally  designated  as  “brutes’’ 
by  their  female  relatives  and  politely  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “nuts”  by  their  friends. 

The  above  statements  represent  a  condi¬ 
tion  which  no  sentimental  theories  of  equal¬ 
ity  and  brotherly  love  are  going  to  change. 
A  census,  even  of  members  of  boards  of 
education  in  our  cities,  of  superintendents, 
principals,  and  teachers  in  our  public  schools, 
and  of  professors  of  education  in  our  colleges, 
would  reveal  an  astonishingly  large  number 
who  are  found  to  send  their  children  to 
private  schools.  They  will  tell  you  quite 
frankly  that  it  is  not  because  they  regard  the 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  as  less  ef¬ 
fective — in  fact  they  will  frequently  say  that 
it  is  much  better  than  in  the  private  school — 
“but  on  the  whole,”  they  will  say,  “I  must 
have  my  children  in  schools  with  the  other 
children  of  their  own  walk  in  life.” 

Aside  from  this  most  potent  social  reason 
there  are  others  for  which  the  public  itself  is 
to  blame.  The  ever-mounting  school  budg¬ 
et  has  forced  school  officials  to  feel  that  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  tax  payer  for 
economy,  classes  must  be  crowded  far  be¬ 
yond  the  effective  teaching  point  and  schools 
run  on  part  time  as  if  they  were  factories. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  thousands  of  parents 
have  taken  children  out  of  school  because 
they  simply  would  not  tolerate  their  children 
being  placed  in  the  afternoon  session  of  a 
part  time  school,  or  because  they  were  thor¬ 
oughly  disgusted  with  the  over-crowded 
classes.  Some  of  these  parents  have  been  ill 
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able  to  afiFord  the  outlay  made  necessary  to 
send  the  children  to  a  private  school,  but 
have  felt  that  the  welfare  of  their  children 
demanded  economies  more  in  other  direc¬ 
tions  than  in  that  of  education. 

An  English  observer,  noting  this  condition 
in  America,  suggested  that  the  state  should 
provide  schools  where  part  tuition  might  be 
paid.  He  little  knew  what  a  storm  such  a 
proposal  would  bring  down  on  the  heads  of 
our  political  officers.  He  was  able  to  dis¬ 
cern,  however,  that  in  the  United  States 
public  business  seemed  to  be  run  for  the 
benefit  of  the  extremely  poor  and  the  rich — 
“the  tramps  and  the  millionaires,”  as  he 
put  it,  “the  middle  class  could  go  hang.” 

The  manner  in  which  the  middle  classes 
have  been  squeezed  out  of  their  own  has  num¬ 
erous  illustrations — perhaps  none  betterthan 
one  in  the  city  of  Boston.  Some  years  ago  a 
certain  professor  of  education  wrote  about  it 
and  made  it  the  occasion  for  the  denunciation 
of  the  “aristocrats.”  Had  he  known  more 
about  the  history  of  how  the  condition,  which 
he  was  describing,  had  come  into  existence  he 
would  have  been  less  denunciatory. 

When  the  writer  was  a  boy  attending  the 
Boston  schools  there  was  a  school  in  the 
Back  Bay  known  as  the  Prince  School,  to 
which  the  people  who  lived  in  the  vicinity 
used  to  send  their  children.  The  story  of 
how  that  school  was  gradually  changed  is 
only  one  of  many  that  can  be  reproduced 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Economy  was 
the  watchword  in  school  finance,  if  it  was 
not  in  other  departments  of  city  govern¬ 
ment.  First  there  came  the  over-crowding 
of  classes,  then  the  transferring  to  the  school 
of  some  of  the  popularly  known  “unwashed,’ 
or  rather  both  movements  went  along  to¬ 
gether.  No  new  schools  were  provided. 
The  needs  of  other  sections  of  the  city  were 
so  much  greater  than  those  of  the  Back  Bay. 
“Any  way,”  remarked  one  lover  of  the 
doctrine  of  equality,  “those  people  over 
there  can  afford  to  send  their  children  to 
private  schools.”  So  it  was  thus  that  the 
“aristocrats,”  some  of  whom  had  to  pinch 
and  save  in  every  possible  way,  sent  their 
children  to  private  schools. 


Would  the  reader  have  done  anything 
different?  The  writer  only  expresses  the 
perhaps  vain  hope  that  all  the  citizens  in 
the  Back  Bay  who  now  send  their  children 
to  private  schools  will  form  an  association 
and  demand  the  erection  of  a  suitable  num¬ 
ber  of  public  schools  to  take  care  of  their 
children.  Some  consternation  would  reign 
in  Boston  and  would  not  some  “democrat” 
he  heard  to  say:  “Why,  the  idea!  They’re 
wealthy  enough.  Let  them  send  their 
children  to  private  schools.” 

The  “democrats”  after  all  do  not  suffer 
that  anguish  of  mind  because  “aristocrats” 
send  their  children  to  private  schools  that 
some  of  our  educational  theorists  and  re¬ 
formers  would  have  us  believe.  Then  again 
it  is  so  comforting  to  our  educational  budget 
makers  to  realize  that  just  so  many  pupils 
will  be  taken  care  of  in  private  schools  and 
the  public  treasury  will  be  relieved  of  provid¬ 
ing  buildings  and  teachers  for  so  many  in¬ 
convenient  children. 

Some  boards  of  education  and  superinten¬ 
dents  regard  with  ill-concealed  delight  the 
erection  of  a  private,  sectarian,  or  parochial 
school  in  their  community.  One  superin¬ 
tendent  (and  the  number  could  be  multi¬ 
plied)  in  computing  the  number  of  sittings 
for  a  coming  year  said:  “W’^e  are  very  for¬ 
tunate  in  this  place.  A  large  parochial 
school  is  just  nearing  completion  and  it  will 
take  care  of  a  large  number  of  children.”  A 
certain  wealthy  lady  in  one  of  our  large 
cities,  where  the  public  school  accom¬ 
modations  are  notoriously  bad  and  inade¬ 
quate,  complained  that  a  certain  bishop  had 
been  so  active  in  establishing  parochial 
schools  that  there  were  now  nearly  as  many 
parochial  schools  as  there  were  public. 
“Don’t  you  think  that  that  is  all  wrong?” 
she  asked.  “There  is  only  one  thing  that 
is  worse,”  was  the  reply,  “and  that  is  the 
way  the  public  objects  to  voting  enough 
money  to  put  up  schools  and  to  employing 
teachers  enough  to  house  and  teach  effec¬ 
tively  the  whole  school  population.”  In 
another  place  the  parochial  schools  were  so 
superior  in  equipment  that  little  girls  asked 
their  mothers  why  they  could  not  go  to  a 
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^‘nice  school  like  that”  instead  of  to  the 
ramshackle  and  foul  smelling  public  school, 
which,  in  spite  of  official  condemnation,  was 
made  to  do  service  because  of  the  “over¬ 
crowding”  in  the  schools. 

“Remedy,”  you  ask?  Of  course  there’s  a 
remedy.  Compute  your  school  population, 
divide  it  by  25  or  30  (not  by  50  or  60)  and 
see  that  you  have  a  school  room  for  every 
unit  represented  by  the  quotient  and  in  each 
school  room  have  a  seat  for  every  child 
which  he  can  call  his  own.  Compute  your 
average  annual  increase  in  school  popula¬ 
tion  and  arrange  for  additional  school  build¬ 
ings  annually  in  the  same  way  that  you 
provide  for  taking  care  of  the  increases  in 
production  in  your  business.  Make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  your  school  officials  to  say  to  the 
public:  “Come  to  our  schools.  We  have 
the  best  equipped  school  buildings  of  any  in 
this  community.  There  is  a  seat  for  every 
child.  Our  classes  average  twenty-five  and 
never  go  above  thirty.  We  have  no  part- 
time  classes  nor  long  afternoon  sessions. 


We  do  not  believe  that  school  children  are 
like  machines  or  that  they  can  be  made  to 
absorb  their  mid-day  meals  anywhere  from 
11  A.M  to  2  p.M.  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  a 
school  program.” 

A  community  in  which  these  things  may 
be  said  will  have  little  trouble  with  the 
“aristocrats”  in  private  schools  and  the 
sectarianism  of  parochial  schools.  The  “so¬ 
cial  prestige”  of  class  is  more  difficult  to  deal 
with,  but  if  the  city  of  Boston  will  erect 
up-to-date  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
in  the  Back  Bay  and  have  in  them  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  people  who  live  in  the  neighborhood 
and  not  drag  over  to  them  children  who  live 
in  other  quarters  of  the  city,  there  will  be  in 
attendance  at  them  the  descendants  of  the 
schoolmates  of  Doctor  Eliot,  all  of  whom 
went  to  the  Boston  Latin  School  in  the  so- 
called  “good  old  days.” 

James  Sullivan. 

State  Department  of  Education, 

Albany,  New  York 
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The  Reading  Process. — By  William  A. 

Smith.  The  Macmillan  Company. 

1922.  267  pp. 

Reading  is  such  an  important  subject  in 
the  elementary  school  curriculum  that  all 
teachers  must  strive  to  master  every  aspect 
of  it.  A  teacher  of  reading  should  be  fa¬ 
miliar  not  only  with  the  technique  of  in¬ 
struction,  but  also  with  the  technique  of  the 
subject  itself.  To  this  latter  objective 
William  A.  Smith  has  directed  our  attention 
in  a  book  entitled.  The  Reading  Process. 

In  this  book  there  is  to  be  found  a  happy 
combination  of  analysis,  discussion,  and 
illustration.  The  fundamental  conceptions 
of  facts  relative  to  the  reading  process  are 
analyzed,  and  their  significance  is  set  forth 
by  discussions  and  illustrations  from  the 
theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Indeed,  most  of  the  material  for  dis¬ 


cussion  is  taken  principally  from  the  results 
of  experimental  pedagogy. 

This  book  should  appeal  to  serious  stu¬ 
dents  of  education;  for  not  only  the  content, 
but  also  the  selected  references  are  rich  in 
suggestions.  To  the  average  teacher,  busy 
with  everyday  duties,  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
book  would  make  a  like  appeal.  The  pages 
present  a  general  survey  of  procedure  in¬ 
stead  of  giving  specific  instructions  in  the 
handling  of  the  reading  process.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  chapter  on  oral  and  silent 
reading,  where  a  teacher  would  naturally 
look  for  a  concluding  paragraph  of  author¬ 
itative  directions,  Whipple’s  investigation  of 
skimming  is  given  instead.  The  last  words 
that  greet  the  reader’s  eye  are,  “Whipple 
concludes  that  skimming  is  distinctly  ad¬ 
vantageous  and  that  it  might  well  be  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  public  schools.” 
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The  author  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  his  pur¬ 
pose  in  writing  this  book,  for  he  proceeds 
immediately  into  the  field  of  philology. 
The  first  four  chapters  are  studies  of  lan¬ 
guage  as  a  science.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
training  of  teachers  in  reading  has  been 
directed  to  the  mastery  of  literature  and  the 
acquisition  of  skill  in  expression  rather  than 
to  philology,  the  science  of  language.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  if  reading  is  to  be  thoroughly 
comprehended,  this  latter  is  essential. 

Chapter  V  sets  forth  steps  in  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  modern  methods  of  teaching  begin¬ 
ners  how  to  read,  states  the  basis  of  phonet¬ 
ics,  enunciates  phonetic  facts  and  principles. 
Then  follow  chapters  giving  an  analysis  of 
the  processes  entering  into  and  making  up 
the  science  of  reading.  Standard  tests  for 
measuring  reading  ability  conclude  the 
volume. 

E.  Ehrlich  Smith. 

Richmond,  Virginia. 


Curriculum  Making  in  Los  Angeles. — By 
Franklin  Bobbitt.  The  University 
of  Chicago.  Supplementary  Educa¬ 
tional  Monographs.  1922.  106  pp. 

This  is  a  report  of  progress  in  the  revision 
of  the  courses  of  study  of  the  junior  and  se¬ 
nior  high  schools  of  Los  Angeles.  It  is  being 
made  by  committees  of  teachers,  of  whom 
there  are  1,200,  under  the  direction  of  their 
official  leaders  and  of  Professor  Bobbitt, 
employed  as  special  advisor. 

All  traditional  courses  with  their  assump¬ 
tions  and  implications  have  been  discarded. 
Educational  objectives  have  been  found  by 
analyzing  the  life  of  the  community.  “The 
abilities  and  characteristics  which  appear 
to  be  generally  needed  by  citizens  of  that 
city”  have  been  accepted  as  ends  towards 
which  school  education  should  look.  The 
sole  purpose  of  the  curriculum  is  to  provide 
for  the  development  of  these  abilities. 

The  complexity  of  the  problem  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  more  than  eleven  hundred 
abilities  and  characteristics  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  and  the  further  fact  that  in  general 
each  ability  has  been  found  to  be  made  up 
of  more  than  fifty  factors. 


About  two  thirds  of  the  report  is  given 
to  a  statement  of  the  distribution  of  these 
abilities  among  the  different  subjects  of 
study,  made  by  the  teachers  and  directors 
in  the  various  departments. 

We  have  in  this  report  an  indication  of 
what  is  meant  by  an  objective,  scientific 
construction  of  a  curriculum.  There  is 
used  here  in  a  large  and  complex  field  the 
same  method  that  is  being  applied  in 
Rochester  and  elsewhere  in  making  a  read¬ 
ing  curriculum,  and  in  the  making  a  curricu¬ 
lum  of  social  studies  by  Dr.  Harold  Rugg. 
That  it  will  bring  about  fundamental  changes 
in  subject  matter  and  teaching  method  there 
can  be  little  question.  None  but  a  large, 
highly  organized  system  with  a  profession¬ 
ally  trained  staff  of  exceptional  ability  could 
make  headway  in  such  a  sea  of  details. 
And  even  then  a  competent  pilot  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bobbitt’s  ability  and  experience  is 
indispensable.  Less  favored  systems  must 
content  themselves  with  using  the  large  re¬ 
sults  that  come  from  such  studies  elsewhere. 
Results  from  the  Los  Angeles  study  may  be 
expected  in  a  later  report. 

Geo.  a.  Mirick. 

Graduate  School  of  Education, 

Harvard  University. 


How  Numerals  Are  Read. — By  Paul 
Washington  Terry.  The  University 
of  Chicago.  Supplementary  Educa¬ 
tional  Monographs.  1922.  109  pp. 

From  a  study  of  the  investigations  into  the 
nature  of  the  reading  problem  Mr.  Terry 
was  led  to  infer  that  the  reading  of  numbers 
in  arithmetical  problems  probably  consti¬ 
tuted  a  factor  in  understanding  the  problem 
itself.  He  set  himself  to  the  task  of  finding 
out  if  this  was  so.  He  applied  two  methods, 
(a)  introspection — i.  e.  the  interpretation 
of  their  own  reactions  in  reading  numerals 
by  graduate  students;  (b)  the  laboratory 
method  use  of  photographic  apparatus.  The 
Plates  and  Tables  of  summaries  usual  in 
such  studies  are  here  in  abundance  for  the 
consideration  of  the  laboratory  student  or 
of  those  who  question  the  soundness  of  the 
results.  It  is,  however,  the  results  that  in- 
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terest  the  sup)er visor  and  teacher  most.  In 
this  case  they  seem  to  point  to  a  desirable 
change  in  the  common  method  of  attacking 
problems  and  for  the  reading  of  numerals  is 
found  to  involve  a  distinct  reading  diflficulty. 
The  following  recommendations  are  made. 

1.  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  distinguish 
between  the  first  and  the  re-reading  phases 
in  their  attack  on  problems. 

2.  They  should  learn  to  consider  num¬ 
erals  and  the  accompanying  descriptive  con¬ 
ditions  as  elements  of  a  problem  and  separa¬ 
ble  for  reading  purposes. 

3.  During  the  first  reading,  they  should 
devote  their  entire  attention  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  problem. 

4.  At  the  same  time  skill  should  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  partial  reading  of  numerals. 

5.  While  this  skill  is  being  acquitted,  pu¬ 
pils  should  be  appraised  of  the  essential 
similarity  between  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  and  such  details  of  the  numerals  as 
are  perceived  by  partial  reading. 

Another  suggestion  is  made  that,  if  fol¬ 
lowed,  will  change  our  age-long  school  prac¬ 
tice.  It  is  that  schools  adopt  the  telephone 
way  of  giving  numbers,  e.  g.  56,283,  read 
and  say,  five  six,  two  eight  three,  and  497, 
four,  nine  seven. 

Geo.  a.  Mirick. 


Good  Writing. — By  Arthur  W.  Leonard 
and  Claude  M.  Fuess.  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company.  1922.  314  pp. 

In  a  rather  pleasing  way  Good  Writing 
breaks  away  from  the  conventional  order  of 
texts  on  learning  to  write.  In  Chapter 
Three  the  authors  turn  abruptly  from  foun¬ 
dational  theory  and  fundamental  principles 
and  boldly  explain  a  few  simple  first  es¬ 
sentials  of  writing  to  the  bewildered  seeker 
after  writing  skill.  Whether  enough  is 
given  in  Chapter  Three  to  enable  the  student 
to  proceed  comfortably  with  his  writing  as 
he  learns  to  write  is  questionable. 

In  fact,  discussions  of  problems  in  writing 
are  trimmed  a  little  too  close  throughout 
the  entire  book.  There  is  a  noticeable  ten¬ 
dency  to  forestall  all  the  many  objections  to 
texts  in  rhetoric  and  compositions — a  ten¬ 


dency  to  cover  up  by  being  neither  too  logical 
nor  too  psychological.  The  authors  have 
convictions  about  learning  to  write,  but 
they  nurse  them  carefully. 

There  may  also  be  some  objection  raised 
to  the  balance  of  subject  matter  in  the  book. 
Nineteen  pages  are  given  to  the  structure  of 
the  sentence,  twenty-one  to  the  grammar  of 
the  sentence,  thirty-two  to  the  rhetoric  of 
the  sentence,  thirty-six  to  punctuation,  and 
only  ten  to  the  practice  of  oral  composition. 

On  the  whole,  however.  Good  Writing 
gives  some  refreshing  views  on  learning  to 
write.  It  contains  plenty  of  live  exercises, 
a  long  list  of  theme  subjects,  and  an  extra 
good  index. 

H.  W.  Davis. 

Kansas  State  Agric.  College, 

Manhattan,  Kansas. 


The  New  Psychology  and  the  Teacher. — 
By  H.  Crichton  Miller.  Thomas 
Seltzer.  1922.  225  pp. 

If  the  purpose  of  this  book,  as  the  author 
says  in  the  concluding  words  of  the  last 
chapter,  is  simply  “to  help  the  teacher  to 
gain  something  of  the  analytical  point  of 
view,”  then  we  may  justly  say  that  the  au¬ 
thor  has  achieved  his  purpose.  For  the  book 
presents  a  pleasing  and  well-written  account 
of  the  theory  of  psycho-analysis,  which  is 
unfortunately  called  “psychology.”  The 
author  believes  that  the  teacher  “however 
well  adjusted,  harbors  repressions  that  are 
potentially  harmful,”  but  he  does  not  make 
it  clear  how  the  teacher  is  to  get  rid  of  these 
repressions  nor  how  any  such  riddance 
might  affect  his  work  in  the  school.  Ama¬ 
teur  psycho-analysis  of  the  child  is  rightly 
frowned  upon  by  the  author.  He  believes, 
however,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  mental 
mechanisms  of  the  child  will  be  helpful  to 
every  teacher.  Ju.st  how  this  knowledge 
will  help  is  left  extremely  vague,  and  the 
majority  of  concrete  examples  cited  in  the 
book  are  drawn  from  adult  experience  rather 
than  from  the  life  of  the  child. 

The  book  is  extremely  interesting  and 
can  be  read  with  profit  even  although  one  is 
no  ardent  believer  in  the  theories  of  Freud 
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or  of  Jung.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
any  teacher  will  get  much  inspiration  or  guid¬ 
ance  from  it  for  the  work  in  the  school. 
This  is  an  English  book  written  by  a  special¬ 
ist  in  mental  and  nervous  diseases.  It 
indicates  the  interest  in  psycho-analysis 
which  is  wide-spread  in  England  to-day. 

R.  PiNTNER. 

Columbia  University. 

Luther  College  Through  Sixty  Years. — By 
the  Luther  College  Faculty  Committee. 
The  Press  of  Augsburg  Publishing 
House.  1922.  512  pp. 

This  volume  is  part  of  the  sixtieth  an¬ 
niversary  celebration  of  an  energetic  college 
in  the  Middle  West.  It  consists  of  twenty- 
one  chapters,  written  by  nineteen  different 
men.  Each  chapter,  devoted  to  some 
special  aspect  of  the  life  of  Luther  College, 
is  complete  in  itself.  As  is  natural  under 
such  circumstances,  there  is  considerable 
repetition  and  very  little  coordination  of 
material.  Each  one  of  the  writers  is  an 
enthusiastic  son  of  Luther  College  and 
shows  his  delight  in  writing  of  her  achieve¬ 
ments.  This  enthusiasm  has  abundant 
justification.  Luther  College  has  a  record 
of  which  she  may  without  offense  have  a 
high  sense  of  becoming  pride.  She  has  done 
a  great  work.  She  did  much  of  that  work 
under  circumstances  that  were  severely 
trying. 

Interwoven  with  the  life  of  the  Norwegian 
Lutheran  Church  in  America,  the  history 
of  Luther  College  has  interests  that  belong 
at  once  to  the  field  of  the  history  of  educa¬ 
tion,  church  history,  and  the  history  of  the 
Norwegians  in  the  Northwest.  The  book 
is  a  thesaurus  of  information  in  all  three  of 
these  fields.  The  college  was  founded 
by  pioneers  who  felt  deeply  the  need  of  the 
Church  of  their  fatherland.  The  college  is 
to  them  an  indispensable  means  in  establish¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  their  church.  The 
early  subscription  lists  bespeak  the  deep 
religious  zeal  of  the  founders.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  these  sacrifices  were 
made  during  the  dark  days  of  the  Civil  War. 
But  these  dauntless  pioneers,  who  had 


tamed  the  prairie  and  the  wilderness,  were 
not  to  be  baffled  in  their  religious  purposes 
by  the  contingencies  of  war.  Starting  in  the 
parsonage  at  Half  Way  Creek  in  1861  with 
two  professors  and  sixteen  students,  by 
October,  1865,  they  dedicated  a  $75,000 
college  building  at  Decorah,  Iowa.  The 
story  of  these  sixty  years  reveals  a  self- 
sacrificing  loyalty  to  their  college  in  the 
buildings  erected,  the  endowment  accum¬ 
ulated,  and  the  persistent  increase  of  the 
student  body.  This  record  makes  clear  the 
genuine  pluck,  as  well  as  the  interest  in 
higher  education,  of  the  Norwegian  stock. 

The  book  is  especially  illuminating  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  history  of  education. 
During  these  sixty  years  the  College  has  had 
only  two  presidents.  The  first  one.  Dr. 
Peter  Laurentius  Larsen,  known  as  the 
“Grand  Old  Man  of  Luther  College,” 
served  from  the  founding  in  1861  to  1902. 
It  is  not  without  significance  that  we  read 
that  Dr.  Larsen  was  “educated  in  the 
Kathedral  school  in  Christiansand,  Norway.” 
(64)  This  at  once  seems  to  account  for  the 
close  parallel  of  the  curriculum  of  Luther 
College  with  the  course  of  study  elaborated 
by  Johannes  Sturm  for  the  Gymnasien  of 
Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Until  1918  the  eight  year  course, 
including  preparatory  and  college  grades, 
paralleling  the  German  gymnasium,  at 
Luther  College  required  thirty-nine  year 
hours  of  Latin,  twenty-two  of  Greek,  four 
of  Hebrew,  sixteen  of  Christianity,  two  of 
Greek  New  Testament,  and  two  of  Augsburg 
Confession,  with  liberal  additions  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  German,  Norwegian,  and  small  require¬ 
ments  in  science  and  the  standard  require¬ 
ments  in  mathematics.  (272)  It  would 
seem  that  Luther  College  never  found  out 
there  was  a  Comenius,  a  Bacon,  a  Pestalozzi, 
or  the  host  of  educators  since  the  beginning 
of  last  century.  The  current  of  civilization 
that  developed  in  central  Europe  seems  to 
have  passed  its  authorities  by  and  planted  a 
New  England  culture  on  our  shores,  which 
they  can  only  deplore.  Only  since  1918  has 
there  been  any  large  modification  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  in  the  direction  of  modern  education. 
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Luther  College  has,  however,  a  splendid 
record  of  achievement.  Its  zeal  and  loyalty 
are  most  noteworthy.  But  whilst  it  may 
be  hard  to  adjust  from  traditional  ways  of 
doing  things  to  the  new  demands  that  the 
ages  bring,  Luther  College  need  not  regret 
the  necessity  of  this  adaptation,  but  can  best 
contribute  its  part  to  the  country,  religion, 
and  civilization  by  teaching  its  students  to 
read  the  book  of  science  with  the  same  dili¬ 
gence  as  it  has  hitherto  taught  them  to  read 
the  Bible.  The  divorcement  of  these  two  is 
what  has  bred  mischief.  Luther  College  has 
a  great  mission  as  the  Lutheran  Church  has 
a  great  mission,  but  neither  the  church  nor 
the  college  can  discharge  that  mission  by 
attempting  to  educate  against  the  age. 
Christianity  is  not  a  defense  of  traditions; 
it  is  an  inspiration  to  an  ever-expanding 
sense  of  human  brotherhood. 

Charles  F.  Sanders. 

Gettysburg  College, 

Pennsylvania. 


Exercises  on  French  Irregular  Verbs  and 

Verb  Blanks. — By  E.  B.  DeSauze. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

De  Sauze’s  Exercises  on  French  Irregular 
Verbs  and  Verb  Blanks  is  by  far  the  most 
comprehensive  exercise  book  of  this  type 
which  has  yet  appeared.  Beginning  with  a 
very  clear  set  of  rules  for  the  formation  of 
tenses,  simple  and  compound,  it  proceeds  to 
to  give  a  series  of  irregular  verb  blanks  for  all 
of  the  more  important  of  the  irregular  verbs. 
To  this  is  added  a  set  of  exercises  in  the 
shape  of  sentences  involving  the  uses  of  irre¬ 
gular  verbs  in  which  the  student  is  to  fill  in  a 
series  of  blanks  with  the  correct  verb  form  or 
is  to  substitute  the  correct  verb  form  for  the 
infinitive.  Such  exercises  as  these  furnish 
splendid  drill  on  the  troublesome  French 
irregular  verbs,  a  subject  which  is  to  be  mas¬ 
tered  only  by  constant  repetition  and  prac¬ 
tice.  The  blanks  are  moreover  perforated 
in  order  that  they  may  be  detached  and 
placed  in  a  note  book  if  desired. 

The  two  most  obvious  criticisms  of  the 
book  are  first,  that  the  verbs  are  apparently 
not  in  any  especial  order,  either  alphabetical 


or  by  conjugations;  second,  that  since  each 
copy  of  the  book  could  not  be  used  more 
than  once,  its  use  will  probably  be  limited  to 
college  classes  or  to  school  systems  in  which 
the  students  buy  their  own  books. 

W.  D.  Head. 

Headmaster,  Nichols  School, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


New  Jersey  Fifth  Grade  Composite  Test.— 
Prepared  by  a  committee  of  New  Jersey 
educators  appointed  by  Hon.  John 
Enright,  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Trenton:  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  1922. 

A  cooperative  study  of  the  achievements 
of  fifth  grade  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  state  of  New  Jersey  has  been  proposed 
by  a  committee,  appointed  by  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Education  at  the  request 
of  the  county  superintendents  and  helping 
teachers.  The  composite  test  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  study  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
an  intelligence  section  and  an  achievement 
section.  The  “intelligence  section”  in¬ 
cludes  an  arithmetic-reasoning  test,  a  gen¬ 
eral  information  test,  a  word-opposites  test, 
and  the  Myers  Mental  Measure.  The 
“achievement  section”  includes  a  language 
completion  test,  two  reading  tests,  and  tests 
in  addition,  multiplication,  and  division. 
Blanks  and  directions  for  administering, 
scoring,  and  reporting  the  results  of  the  tests 
are  provided  by  the  committee. 

Such  state-wide  surveys  of  educational 
results  should  be  encouraged  in  every  possi¬ 
ble  way,  but  they  should  also  be  standard¬ 
ized.  It  would  have  been  more  helpful  to 
everyone  if  New  Jersey  had  chosen  to  use 
standard  tests  rather  than  imitations  of 
them.  It  also  seems  illogical,  although  in 
line  with  much  thoughtless  current  practice, 
to  suggest  by  the  section  titles  that  one 
group  of  tests  measures  “intelligence”  and 
that  the  other  measures  “achievement” 
in  the  school  subjects.  The  combined 
scores  from  the  two  sections  of  the  test 
probably  measure  slightly  different  combin¬ 
ations  of  “nature  and  nurture.”  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  unwi.se,  however,  to  suggest  that  the 
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one  measures  intelligence  alone  and  the 
other  education  only. 

The  most  significant  value  of  test  scores, 
as  far  as  teaching  is  concerned,  is  to  be 
found  by  studying  their  relations  to  each 
other.  A  high  temperature  does  not  in 
itself  inform  the  medical  practitioner  of  the 
character  of  the  patient’s  illness,  nor  does 
a  low  score  tell  the  teacher  what  to  do  for  her 
pupil.  The  specialist  in  educational  prac¬ 
tice  must  study  the  relations  of  the  scores 
even  more  carefully  than  their  sizes.  The 
results  in  New  Jersey  will  supply  excellent 
materials  for  the  improvement  of  instruction 
as  well  as  for  the  classification  of  pupils,  but 
the  blanks  and  directions  supplied  to  the 
local  teachers  do  not  suggest  any  such  use  of 
the  results. 

M.  R.  Trabue. 

Unitersity  of  North  Carolina. 


The  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  Alighieri. — 
Translated  by  Melville  Best  Ander¬ 
son.  World  Book  Company.  1921. 
449  pp. 

The  reader  who  knows  the  poetry  of 
Dante  in  the  original  will  in  all  likelihood 
approach  this  translation  with  a  formulated 
opinion  concerning  the  possibility  of  ade¬ 
quate  representation  in  rime.  Most  stu¬ 


dents  feel  that  English  can  never  come  near 
enough  the  effect  of  the  terza  rima  to  justify 
the  use  of  this  distinctive  rime  scheme. 
Mr.  Anderson  frankly  admits  that  so  in¬ 
fluential  a  Dante  lover  as  Charles  Eliot  Nor¬ 
ton  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  choosing  this 
medium.  Mr.  Anderson  spent  twenty-one 
years  in  his  task.  He  has  succeeded  ad¬ 
mirably.  Such  an  accomplishment  must  be 
judged  in  its  entirety.  Special  passages 
may  fall  below  the  general  level: — in  early 
sections  the  preponderance  of  monosyllabic 
words  and  rimes  becomes  monotonous,  the 
effect  of  the  last  word  in  every  section  is  lost 
by  translating  Dante’s  stelle  as  “star”  and 
“starry  fires,”  intensity  and  beauty  are 
frequently  dimmed — ^yet  the  impression  is  of 
continually  increasing  ease  and  adequate¬ 
ness.  The  real  test  of  this  translation  would 
be  its  vividness  to  a  person  quite  unfamiliar 
with  the  Italian  or  English  versions.  Mar¬ 
ginal  and  terminal  notes  aid  in  interpreting 
names  and  passages.  The  headings  of  the 
cantos  are  topical.  They  would  have  been 
more  helpful  had  they  been  more  like  those 
in  Scartazzini’s  edition  published  by  Hoepli. 
The  page  is  attractive;  the  binding  is  not. 

Clarence  Stratton. 

Director  of  English  in  High  Schools, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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William  H.  Stone,  who  contributes  in 
this  number  one  of  the  most  discerning  ar¬ 
ticles  on  public  education  recently  published, 
is  conducting  courses  in  vocational  education 
in  the  University  of  California.  For  more 
than  three  years  Professor  Stone  was  in  the 
Department  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Army  in  rehabilitation  work  at  Fort  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  and  later  was  superintendent 
and  consultant  in  educational  service  at  the 
Letterman  General  Hospital  in  the  Presidio, 
San  Francisco.  Gladys  Boone  at  the 
present  time  is  doing  research  work  as  assis¬ 
tant  professor  in  the  Bureau  of  Personnel 


Research  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Pittsburgh.  In  the  summer  of  1922 
she  was  a  delegate  from  the  Philadelphia 
Trade  Union  College  to  the  First  Interna¬ 
tional  Workers’  Education  Conference  in 
Brussels.  Miss  Boone  is  a  B.  A.  and  M.  A. 
of  Birmingham  University,  England.  The 
author  of  the  article  on  “Behavioristic 
Psychology,”  J.  Herbert  Blackhurst,  is 
professor  of  education  at  Huntington  Col¬ 
lege,  Huntington,  Ind.  Professor  Black¬ 
hurst,  a  frequent  contributor  to  educational 
periodicals,  for  the  past  three  years  has  been 
carrying  on  investigations  in  the  field  of 
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reading  hygiene.  Edwajid  A.  Fitzpatrick, 
who  is  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Wisconsin,  has  contributed  to  a  number 
of  educational  publications  and  is  the  author 
of  several  books  on  educational  subjects.  In 
1913  he  drafted  the  first  minimum  wage  law 
for  the  teachers  of  Wisconsin,  in  1917  the 
law  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  train¬ 
ing  school  for  public  service  at  the  Univers¬ 
ity  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  half-time  school 
law  for  children  in  industry  in  1921.  The 
enrollment  situation  in  many  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  United  States  makes 
most  timely  his  present  contribution  on  the 
junior  college.  Willard  Thorp  is  a  member 
of  the  English  department  of  Smith  College. 
During  each  summer  he  conducts  the  dra¬ 
matic  work  of  the  Community  Dramatic 
School  at  Gloucester,  Mass.  Harry  W. 
Rockwell  is  principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School  in  Buffalo  where,  under  his  adminis¬ 
tration,  there  have  been  developed,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  department  for  elementary  teach¬ 
ers,  two  vocational  departments,  one  of 
which,  the  Homemaking  Department,  offers 
a  collegiate  course  of  four  years  with  a  de¬ 
gree.  Charles  L.  Robbins  has  called  at¬ 
tention  in  striking  fashion  to  an  ever  prev¬ 
alent  danger  which  he  very  properly  calls 
“the  insidious  danger  of  the  mechanical.” 
Doctor  Robbins  is  professor  of  education  in 
the  State  University  of  Iowa.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  number  of  important  books,  in¬ 
cluding  The  School  as  a  Social  Institution 
and  The  Socialized  Recitation.  Charles  A. 
King  is  in  charge  of  teacher  training  in  the 
manual  arts  at  the  State  Normal  School  in 


Plymouth,  N.  H.  He  is  the  author  of 
textbooks  on  woodwork  and  carpentry 
for  use  in  manual  training  and  voca¬ 
tional  classes.  Frank  T.  Carlton  is  pro¬ 
fessor  of  economics  in  De  Pauw  University 
and  is  the  author  of  numerous  books  on 
economic  subjects. 

In  April  the  Educational  Review  will 
bring  its  readers  a  fine  interpretation  of  the 
Boy  Scouts’  movement  as  related  to  educa¬ 
tion  by  Lorne  W.  Barclay.  Robert  M. 
Ogden  outlines  a  new  curriculum  for  the 
college  of  arts  in  the  same  issue.  In  view  of 
the  prospective  Federal  expenditure  of  many 
millions  of  dollars  for  physical  education, 
George  E.  Jones’s  “What  is  Physical 
Education?”  is  a  valuable  definition  of  the 
purposes  for  which  that  enormous  expendi¬ 
ture  of  public  funds  should  be  made.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Latourette  in  his  “Provincialism  in 
American  Curriculums”  makes  a  plea  for 
more  study  of  the  Far  East  in  our  high 
schools  and  colleges,  and  P.  H.  Pearson 
contributes  an  interesting  account  of  home 
and  community  study  in  Sweden.  Henry 
Neumann  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture 
takes  modern  science  teaching  to  task  in  so 
far  as  its  aims  are  concerned  in  his  “Science 
Teaching:  Ethical  Values,”  and  Franklin 
H.  Warner  asks  a  significant  question  in  his 
article  “Are  Our  Colleges  Playing  Fair  with 
Their  Freshmen?”  Rowena  Keith  Keyes 
discusses  the  English  course  in  a  cooperative 
high  school,  and  Robinson  G.  Jones,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Cleveland’s  schools,  makes  some 
important  observations  on  military  training 
in  high  schools. 
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Chicaro,  Steinway  Bldg.,  New  York.  Flatiron  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  110  E.  Lexington  St.,  Minneapolie,  Globe  Bldg., 
KaiiMe  City,  Mo.,  New  York  Life  Bldg.,  Loa  Angelea,  California  Bld^,  Columbua,  Ohio,  Ferris  Bldg., 
Spokane,  Waah.,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 


SAMUEL  P.  CAPEN 

Doctor  Capen  resigned  as  the  first  Director  of  the  American  Council  on  Education  to  become  the  first 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Buffalo.  He  has  also  been  the  first  Specialist  in  Higher  Education  of  the 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education 


Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cincinnati.  Under  Doctor  Condon’s  direction,  Cincinnati  has  developed  a 
school  system  which  has  become  a  model  for  the  large  cities  of  the  country 


MARY  C.  C.  BRADFORD 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Colorado  for  the  fifth  time,  and  the  only  person  in  Colorado 
who  has  ever  served  four  successive  terms  in  the  same  state  oflBce.  Mrs.  Bradford  is  also  the  first 
woman  ever  elected  a  delegate  to  a  major  party’s  national  convention 


